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MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE 
Editor of S¢. Vicholas, author of *‘ Hans Brinker,” who died at Onteora Park, N. Y., August 28th last 
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Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge was the 
first literary woman that I ever knew. 
When I was eighteen or nineteen years 
old I was living in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and about two or three miles out 
of Newark, in a little settlement called 
Waverley, was the Mapes home. There 
Mrs. Dodge, who was a widow with 
two sons, lived with her mother and 
sisters, and a jolly interesting house- 
hold it was. With the exception of 
the mother, Mrs. Mapes, they were all 
young or comparatively young people 
in the house, and such good times as I 
have had there it seems to me are un- 
known in these days. 

A few hundred feet from the main 
house was an old-fashioned house in 
which the gardener lived, the attic of 
which Mrs. Dodge had converted intoa 
“‘den.’’ ‘*Dens’’ were not so common 
in those days as they are to-day. Hers 
was the first one that I ever entered. 
I thought then that it was a most in- 
teresting and wonderful place, but as 
I look back at it it seems very simple. 
There were no Oriental effects such as 
“‘dens’’ have in these days; no foolish 
‘“‘cozy corners’ and that sort of thing; 
but instead interesting pictures, a great 
many books, an ample desk, and one 
thing that I remember particularly, a 
panorama of the Rhine which was 
tacked to the sloping ceiling. In that 


room Mrs. Dodge wrote ‘‘Hans 
Brinker’’ and other of her books. 

Among her greatest treasures were 
the letters that she had received from 
children who had read ‘‘ Hans Brinker’”’ 
and loved it. A great many of them, 
hundreds I believe, asked her for the 
pen with which she wrote the book. I 
don’t know whether she ever gave it 
to any one of these relic hunters, but 
if she did not it was not for want of 
asking. 
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At about this time a big advertising 
agency in New York started a mag- 
azine called Hearth and Home and Mrs. 
Dodge was invited to conduct a de- 
partment of the paper. If the other 
departments had been conducted as 
successfully as was hers, Hearth and 
Home might be flourishing to-day; but 
it was not a success, and after a few 
years’ struggle was swept into that 
whirlpool into which so many period- 
icals have gone. It was for Hearth 
and Home that I wrote my first paid- 
for article. It was not long nor was 
the subject very exciting. It told an 
eager world how a sweet potato could 
be put into a preserve jar and grow 
a vine that would keep its memory 
green. The article was short and was 
illustrated with a picture of the jar, 
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the potato, and the vine that grew 
from its side. I was paid three dollars 
for this article, and my name was 
printed in the table of contents. I 
don’t know which gave me the great- 
est thrill, the three dollars or the sight 
of my name as a contributor. Not 
only did my name appear in the table 
of contents printed in the weekly, but 
it appeared on posters that were pasted 
broadcast over the city. And now 
Mrs. Dodge is gone at the age of 
seventy-four. But she will not be for- 
gotten. ‘Hans Brinker’’ will live, and 
St. Nicholas, which will always bear 
her name on its cover, will live, and 
she will be mourned for by an army of 
young people and people who are no 





MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE 
(From a tintype taken at about the time that ‘* Hans 


Brinker” 


was written) 

longer young, for the first readers of 
St. Nicholas are parents, some of them 
grandparents, to-day. Among the 
former may be counted Rudyard Kip- 
ling, who read it omnivorously when 
he was a small boy, and whose am- 
bition as a small boy was to be a writer 
and to see his name in the pages of the 
magazine that he loved so well. I need 
hardly say that this ambition was 
gratified. 
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Mrs. Dodge not only wrote stories 
for the young but she wrote poetry as 
well. One of her poems, ‘‘The Two 
Mysteries,’’ would have given her a 





high place among writers had she never 
written anything else. Few of our 
poets but would be glad to have writ- 
ten it and this I have heard some of 
the best of them say. I give the poem 
in full: 


We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep 
and still ; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so 
pale and chill ; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we may 
call and call ; 

The strange, white solitude of peace that settles 
over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate 
heart-pain ; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it 
again ; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved who 
leave us go, 

Nor why we're left to wonder still, nor why we do 
not know, 


But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they 
should come this day— 

Should come and ask us ‘*‘ What is life?" not one 
of us could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be ; 

Yet oh, how dear it is to us, this life we live and 

see ! 

Then might they say—these vanished ones—and 
blessed is the thought : 

** So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may 
show you naught ; 

We may not to the quick reveal the mystery of 
death— 

Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, the mystery of 
breath.” 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge 
or intent, 

So all who enter death must go as little children 
sent. 

Nothing is known. But, nearing God, what hath 
the soul to dread ? 

And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead. 


74 


The autobiography of Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, ‘‘ My Life: A Record 
of Events and Opinions,’’ promises to 
be a book of great variety and interest. 
It may be remembered that Wallace 
and Darwin put forth almost simultane- 
ously the theory of Natural Selection. 
Darwin was the first to make his dis- 





























covery public in his famous book on 
‘The Origin of Species.” 


Many people have asked me [says Dr. Wallace. 
in the Book Monthly] if I was not a little disap- 
pointed to find that Darwin had anticipated me, 
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which brimmed over in his conversation and in his 
private writings, making both so interesting. No 
doubt the two greatest men I have known were 
Darwin, the naturalist, and Spencer, the philoso- 
pher. A rather tragic fact which linked them was 
this: they were both confirmed invalids, an inflic- 
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OR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


because he had his materials gathered and ready. 
For that very reason I was not disappointed. I 
felt that while I could only have written a slight 
volume, he was able to launch the discovery backed, 
first, by a mass of carefully compiled evidence, and 
secondly, by his already very high reputation as a 
naturalist. Everything was for the best, as per- 
haps it usually is. All this, indeed, only brought 
Darwin and myself closer as friends, and in our re- 
spective work we criticised each other faithfully as 
friends should. There were several special points 
upon which we could not agree, and upon which we 
stubbornly held our own views. This thought 
pained him, and the melancholy way in which he 
spoke of it in some of his letters was most amusing. 
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In the same interview Dr. Wallace 
gives his opinion of Darwin the man, 
and incidentally of Herbert Spencer 
also: 


A delightful man [that is the way he summed 
up Darwin]. Hehad a vast deal of natural humor, 


tion hard to bear. Darwin saw few people, be- 
cause conversation, at all events when it became 
debate, was apt to bring on his stomach trouble. 
Spencer, again, suffered from chronic insomnia. 
His extreme argumentativeness, as he says in his 
autobiography, was one of his great faults. Natu- 
rally, however, that was not noticeable when he was 
with men of his own calibre, like Huxley or Tyn- 
dall, Spencer was very musical, and he sometimes 
played the flute; accordingly, though he lived in 
boarding-houses and thus among a lot of common- 
place people, he said the life suited him well 
enough, What he meant, I suppose, was that it 
was rest and change to his intellect. 
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The East Side is to be congratulated. 
It is patient, sincere, and keenly appre- 
ciative; knowing just what it wants— 
following an idea with untiring zeal 
—what wonder the schemes of the 
workers reach a successful end. First 
the improved geography and width of 
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streets giving new lungs and life to 
the neighborhood, new baths, clubs, 
parks, settlements, gymnasia, open-air 
playgrounds, and now open-air reading 
rooms on the roof of the last com- 
pleted branch of the Public Library, 
known as ‘‘ Rivington Street Branch.”’ 
The authorities intend building a like 
accommodation for people living near 
Seward and Hamilton Fish Parks 
without delay. 

‘*T will take the book on the roof,”’ 
has been said many times this summer. 
During July two thousand men, and 
about the same number of boys and 
girls, climbed the stairs to enjoy the 
cooler air of the housetop, rather than 
take books to their crowded tenements 
to read. 

This delightful retreat on the roof is 
a mental stimulant—a mental sham- 
poo. It is the width, but not quite 
the depth of the building, being kept 
from the street front a few feet. Paved 
with great square-shaped tiles of red 
clay, the thick white joints of which 
will soon be stained delicate pink and 
gray with lichen; an iron balustrade 
borders it, overgrown with creepers 
from the wooden boxes of flowers and 
shrubs that form the walls of the en- 
closure, giving a dash of color and of 
perfume to the scene. Here under a 
well-secured awning tables and chairs 
are set. At night electric lights are 
provided hanging in clusters from the 
roof frame. There is nothing spec- 
tacular or overpoweringly architectural 
about the building. There is a charm 
of wholesome attention to the real 
needs of the occasion,—great liberal 
casement windows, opening from floor 
to ceiling, and an absence of the usual 
detail enrichments, so called, that is 
positively impertinent in its simplicity. 

Is it worth while loaning books to 
these children and these men? Do 
they profit? Do they understand what 
they read? A glance at the streets of 
New York and other large cities, at the 
schools, the universities, clubs, stores, 
shows the Jew to be a thinker anda 
worker. With his hands? No. With 
his head? Yes. In every community 
where an intellectual quality is needed, 
there is the Jew, as aforce. For him 
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no subject is too intricate, or too in- 
volved. He will listen to a lecture 
with fierce indomitable zeal, at times 
hypnotizing the speaker with his in- 
tense earnestness and his feverish grip 
on the subject. And yet there is a 
subtle humanity that wins the heart 
of the Settlement worker broad enough 
to know the condition of things in 
Russia, in Roumania, in Galicia, and 
in Hungary. The Educational Alli- 
ance has closed its classes in literature 
and art—devoting its energies to the 
Americanizing of its people, to the 
furnishing of employment bureaus and 
to the forming of classes for the study 
of English. Is it too much to ask for 
these men of the street, of the slums, 
—books, that they and their children 
may read while struggling for existence 
in their first few years of freedom from 
oppression? And if these books can be 
furnished with the same comfort as is 





MR. NELSON LLOYD 
Inventor of ** Mrs. Radigan” 


so gladly bestowed by the purveyors 
of entertainment on the crowded roof 
and beer gardens in this city, so much 
the better. 
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Mr. Nelson Lloyd, author of ‘‘ Mrs, 
Radigan,”” is already well - known 
through his novel, ‘‘ The Soldier of the 
Valley,’’ which appeared a few years 
ago. He has also written a great num- 
ber of short stories for Scrzbner’s, Har- 
per’s,and other magazines. His training 
has been generally that of a newspaper 
man, as he was for seven years on the 
New York Evening Sun. During five 
years of this period he was city editor 
of that paper. ‘‘Mrs. Radigan’’ is a 
very clever satire on society of to-day, 
the main theme of the story dealing 
with the struggles and triumphs of a 
most energetic ‘‘climber.’’ The Me- 
moirs of J. Madison Mudison, also 
included in this book, give a somewhat 
different view of the same theme. 
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We all, more or less, want to appear 
what we are not—in other words, there 
is a good deal of the Tartarin in most 
of us. The people who read and love 
books are not the only ones who have 
libraries. Those who wish that they 
did care for books flatter their own 
vanity by surrounding themselves with 
choice volumes, and after a while they 
convince themselves that they are gen- 
uine book-lovers. So our good Tartarin 
really believed that he was the lion- 
slayer that he yearned to be. I know 
a man who theoretically is a great out- 
of-doors man. He fills his rooms with 
fishing-rods, the latest model shot-gun 
hangs over his fire-place, a bag of golf 
sticks depends from his hat-rack, tennis 
rackets stand picturesquely crossed 
upon his mantle shelf. His library is 
stocked with sporting and nature books ; 
he has read all the ‘‘ How to Knows,’’ 
he subscribes for Outing, Country Life, 
the Country Calendar, the Rudder, the 
Rider and Driver, and all the magazines 
that deal with out-of-doors. These he 
reads from cover to cover, advertise- 
ments included, and revels in them, 
but he is only a Tartarin. He seldom 
if ever leaves New York even in the 
summer-time, and a moth-miller beating 
against the wire screen of his window 
makes him shudder. And yet he really 
loves nature and the gentle sports theo- 
retically. 
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This portrait of Mr. Laurence Mott 
shows the tastes of the young author, . 
who is as enthusiastic a sportsman as 
he isawriter. Mr. Mott is no Tartarin. 
The trophies of the chase by which he 
is surrounded in the picture are of his 
own getting. He is equally successful 
with gun or rod, and there are few cor- 
ners of Europe, Asia, or Africa, to say 
nothing of America, where he has not 
hunted or fished. 
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In a recent number of Harper's 
Weekly there is an editorial paragraph 
referring to ‘“‘A Publisher’s Confes- 
sions’ which says that the ‘* Mr. Greg- 
ory, of Boston,’” who was named as 
the possible writer of the ‘‘Confes- 
sions,’’ is Mr. Eliot Gregory of New 
York. This is a singular mistake for 
Colonel Harvey, or whoever writes the 
editorial paragraphs of the Weekly, to 
fallinto. The Mr. Gregory who was 
named as a possible author of the 
‘“Confessions’”’ was a reader or manager 
or in some way connected with a Bos- 
ton publishing house. If that Mr. 
Gregory or any other Mr. Gregory or 
any other man wrote the ‘‘Confes- 
sions’’ he wrote them after talking 
with Mr. Walter H. Page, for it is 
more than possible that the latter gen- 
tleman is largely responsible for the 
statements made in that book. 
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Mr. Eliot Gregory, by the way, has 
an interesting article in the September 
number of Harper's Magazine which he 
calls ‘‘Social Stilt-Walking.’’ If I had 
the naming of the article I should call 
it ‘‘Bragging.’’ The thing of which 
he writes is not a healthy exercise such 
as stilt-walking, but is the foolish 
weakness of boasting, or bragging, 
whichever you choose to call it. I 
quite agree with Mr. Gregory that 
“‘for pure weariness of the flesh and 
mortal ennui, however, the ancestral 
stilt-walkers come first. In their so- 
ciety,’’ he adds, ‘‘pitfalls await one at 
every turn. To glance at a print or 
pick up a bibelot in the house of those 
bores, is like pulling the string of a 
shower-bath..”’ 
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MR. LAURENCE MOTT 
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MRS. CRAIGIE (JOHN OLIVER HOBBES) 


I am constantly reminded of this 
in the paragraphs that are sent out by 
enterprising publishers in regard to 
their authors. It seems that there is 
not an author, particularly of the new 
generation, whose ancestors did not 
come over in the Mayflower, or whose 
ancestral acres in Virginia were not 
granted by Queen Elizabeth. If peo- 
ple only knew how foolish it made them 


appear to drag in their ancestors they 
would let them sleep peacefully in 
their graves. Weare not only bored 
but we are sceptical] and prejudiced at 
once against the author who expects 
his genealogy to help the booming of 
his book. 
7 


It has been some time since we have 








had the pleasure of reading anything 
from the pen of Mr. Gregory, who no 
longer calls himself ‘‘The Idler,’’ but 
gives himself his full name. Mr. 
Gregory girds at society; he sends the 
sharp point of his pen through its 
foibles; but he loves it nevertheless 
and I doubt if he would be happy 
except by basking in its sunlight. 
Like Thackeray, he has a keen sense of 
humor, and he not only sees its ab- 
surdities but cannot help poking fun 
at them. 
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The lecture field will be enlivened 
this year by the appearance of Mrs. 
Craigie and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
This will be the first appearance of 
these writers on the lecture platform 
in this country. When: Mrs. Craigie 
visited her native land some years ago 
she was urged to read from her own 
writings or to speak in public, but 
could not be tempted todoso. In the 
meantime she has been..speaking in 
public in England and has probably 
found that it is not so hard a thing as 
she imagined. While Mrs. Craigie is 
in this country she is to superintend 
the rehearsal of two new plays. Mr. 
Jerome visits us for the first time. If 
his so-called ‘‘humorous recitals’’ are 
as humorous as his writings it will 
be an exacting audience that is not 
amused. The American tours of Mrs. 
Craigie and Mr. Jerome are under the 
management of the James B. Pond 
Lyceum Bureau, which is now con- 
ducted by Mrs. S. C. Pontin (Miss 
Glass), who received her training in the 
Lyceum Bureau business from the late 
Major James B. Pond. 
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I am always glad when I find that 
people who have to stay in New York 
in the summer-time enjoy themselves 
and do not find the city as disagreeable 
in the dog days as I should find it. 
But why do they always try to make 
out that those fortunate ones who can 
go to the country are having a hard 
time? The writer of an editorial in 
a recent number of the Evening Post 
would have us believe that those who 
spend their summers in New York 
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have the best of it. He thinks ‘‘of his 
own clean tub as tales are told of stuffy 
bath-houses and moist towels to which 
one returns from an ocean tepid and 
discolored by unspeakable flotsam.’’ 
Why, may I ask, are bath-houses of 
summer-resorts, or of one’s own coun- 
try home, ‘‘stuffy’’ and why are the 
towels ‘‘moist’’? And, again, why 
should the ocean, except that portion 
of it which rolls over the sands of Coney 
Island, be ‘‘tepid and discolored by 
unspeakable flotsam ’’’? This unfortu- 
nate journalist scorns even a week-end 
out of town. He seems to think that 
the typical man who takes such a holi- 
day ‘‘may be seen hurrying to station 
or ferry, perspiring as he drags along 
his valise, together with the implements 
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MR. JEROME K. JEROME 


of golf and tennis.’’ It seems to me 
that even if one cannot get away for 
more than week-ends that he can have 
a pleasanter time than by staying in 
the city. A Saturday and Sunday in 
New York in hot weather is about as 
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MATILDE SERAO 
(See page 308) 











disagreeable and depressing as anything 
that I can well imagine. It was my 
misfortune to spend a Saturday and 
Sunday in town in August and | hope 
I may never have to do so again. 
There are cities that are not disagree- 
able in the summer-time but New York 
is not one of them. The filth of the 
streets, if nothing else, would make 
this city unbearable; and when you 
add to filth and smells the nightly 
attacks of the loud-voiced mosquito 
you have a combination that I for one 
am glad to escape. 
2 

Miss Carl has had some unusual ex- 
periences in the pursuit of herart. She 
is of New Orleans birth, and went to 
Paris for study when quite a young 
girl. Bouguereau was her first teacher ; 
later, Courtois; she has lived and 
worked abroad eighteen years, several 
years having been spent at Neuilly. 
In 1903, Miss Carl and her mother went 
to China to visit a brother. While 
there she was invited to paint the por- 
trait of the Empress Dowager of China. 
To this end she took up her residence 
in the imperial palaces. I am told that 
the articles to appear in the Century are 
only a sample of what the reader may 
expect in Miss Carl’s book. Her op- 
portunities were extraordinary and she 
rose to them. 
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Having used the ‘‘Encyclopzdia 
Britannica’ so successfully to boom 
its subscription list, the London 7zmes 
now has another scheme. This is to 
provide books for the home, after the 
manner of Mudie’s, or The Booklover’s 
Library in this country. It is said 
that the publishers are not particularly 
eager about it, as they are expected to 
sell their books at a pretty heavy dis- 
count; but most likely they will com- 
ply with the 7zmes’s demand, for if the 
scheme is a success, it will mean the 
sale of a great many of their publica- 
tions. I don’t know who is managing 
this scheme for the 7imes, but I dare 
say it is the same two young Amer- 
icans who so successfully.put through 
the Encyclopedia idea. 
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It would seem as though the price of 
books was as fluctuating as that of 
stocks. Not so long ago any books 


MISS KATHERINE CARL 


printed at the Kelmscott Press were 
almost worth their weight in gold, and 
they were pretty heavy books too. 
Now the prices are away down, that is, 
away down for books of that sort. The 
same is true of the Vale Press. At the 
time the books of the Vale Press were 
issued they sold for high prices, which 
prices more than doubled very soon 
after publication. Nowthe Vale Press 
books can be bought for their original 
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price or less. The only books of this 
class that seem to hold their own are 
those of the Grolier Society. This 
would seem to be as much because 
every new member of the club wants 
a complete set of its books as for their 
intrinsic value. 
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the Mrs. Leo Hunters will receive her, 
if she will be greeted, with open arms. 
Preparations are undoubtedly being 
made already. Mrs. Ward will be wel- 
comed by others than lion hunters, for 
she has a great many warm friends 
among Americans who have known 


MISS JULIA NIELSON AND MR. FRED. TERRY. 
An illustration from “ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


One of the dramatic successes of the 
London season is ‘‘The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel,’’ a dramatization from the novel 
of that name by the Baroness Orczy. 
Messrs. Putnam, who are the publishers 
of the American edition of the book, 
have illustrated it with scenes from the 
drama as played by Miss Julia Nielson 
and her husband, Mr. Fred Terry. 
The fact that the story has made a suc- 
cessful play shows that it has dramatic 
quality. It also has many novel feat- 
ures, and I shall be surprised if the 
book is not a success as a story in this 


country. 
7 4 


Mrs. Humphry Ward will have ‘‘the 
time of her life’’ when she comes to 
America. The whole country is wait- 
ing for her. From Maine to California 


her in England, and who have enter- 
tained her husband and daughter when 
they visited this country a few years 
ago. 


Every time I see the name of Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow signed to a magazine 
article it gives me a start, but how 
much more startling it must be to Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson! I should think that 
he would have to rub his eyes to read 
the name aright. 


2 

“‘The Beauty and the Barge’’ does 
not seem to have made a success in this 
country. In London Mr. Jacobs’s play 
met with unusual popularity, if one may 
judge by report, but over here, even in 
the hands of so capable an actor as Mr. 
Goodwin, it is not likely to prove popular. 
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So many old stories are re-dressed 
and told as new that I hesitate to re- 
peat any that I may happen to hear as 
original with the teller. Only the 
other day I heard a man telling with 





TOM MASSON AND TOM, JR. 
Author of “* A Corner in Women, and Other Follies,” 
(Taken at his home at Glen Ridge, N. J.) 


great unction about an Adirondack 
guide who was boasting of the great- 
ness of a local celebrity. He was 
greater than Lincoln, greater than 
Washington, greater than Napoleon or 
Julius Cesar. To ‘‘stump”’ him if pos- 
sible the guide was asked, ‘‘But how 
about God? He is n’t greater than 


God, ishe?’’ To which the guide replied 
that Mr. So-and-so, mentioning his 
hero’s name, “‘is a very young man.’ 

This same story is a favorite one in 
the South, and the last time I heard it 
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Hoke Smith was its hero. An old 
darky was boasting of his greatness. 

‘Is he greater than George Wash- 
ington?” 

**Oh, yes, he’s a greater man than 
George Washington.”’ 

“‘Is he greater than 
Jefferson Davis?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, he’sa greater 
man than Marse Davis.’’ 

“Is he greater than 
God?” 

At which interrogation 
he paused for a moment, 
scratched his head, and 
replied: 

**Marse Hoke Smith is 
a very young man, he is.”’ 

I dare say that any one 
who makes a study of 
these things will find that 
this story goes as far back 
as the ‘“‘Gesta Roman- 


’? 


orum. 


I would not so much 
mind a person moderniz- 
ing an old story, but I do 
resent it when a man 
makes himself an actor 
in an ancient story. One 
of the oldest anecdotes, 
stories, or whatever you 
wish to call it, in the world 
is that of a sign bearing 
the name, “‘I. Ketchum. 
U. Cheatam.’’ I heard a 
man say once that he had 
seen this sign. I did not 
tell him that he had not, 
for it would have been 
rude; but I might have 
told him that if he had 
his eyes must have looked a long way 
into the past. This combination of 
names, of course, is made up. Sucha 
sign never existed. But there did until 
very recently exist in New York City 
a firm of women doctors by the name 
of Ketchum, Peckham, & Killam. 


A diligent reader of this department 
writes in a perturbed state of mind: 
DEAR LOUNGER : 

Having done so much in the interests of Ameri- 
ca’s would-be authors, 7. ¢., producers of literature, 































and proved the delight of those who love letters, 
now, these many years, may not an humble reader 
admit to you, pp. 16-17 of July issue sorely puzzle 
him, and he would be grateful for a proper, wholly 
comprehensive definition of that magic word, ‘* lit- 
erature.” 

Men are particular folk, much more so than 
women, and scores of CRITIC readers, doubtless, 
would, like myself, be delighted to have such light 
thrown on the subject that in the future that could 
discriminate between that which is within the magic 
scope of ‘*‘ literature,” and that which is not, 

Dictionaries do not help us, and cyclopzedias are 
of little use. If I understand the matter as set 
forth by one you quote, all literature is European, 
and what passes for such in America is — what? 
Pray tell us. Pile heaps of lore upon your pretty 
page, dealing with both prose and verse. Show 
why that which has been written on American soil 
is counterfeit and not coin, brass and not gold, 
paste and not diamond, false and not true, com- 
monplace and not original, words merely and not 
literature. 

That THE Critic, of all publications, should 
have left us in ignorance more than twenty years is 
marvellous, or, can it be, THE CRITIC itself is yet to 
solve the problem. Let there be no blind leading 
of the blind, if you please. If not competent, be 
honest, and seek a problem-solver from across the 
sea, 

This is a more serious matter than at first glance 
might be supposed. I would not have you think 
that I am joking. If, all my life, I have been 
groping in the dark, in this my decade which con- 
cludes the Psalmist’s allotment, I would like a ray 
of light. The novelty would be refreshing. 

Sincerely yours, C.C. A. 


The author of this letter, so well 
known as a writer of charming out-of- 
door books, as an American arche- 
ologist and naturalist, is evidently 
making violent attempts toward having 
“‘literature’’ analyzed as if it were a 
pound of new soil. But this is not the 
place to undertake what he asserts the 
lexicographers and encyclopzdists have 
failed to accomplish. As a phase of 
artistic expression literature presents 
all degrees of perfection in technique 
as well as in theme; and great masters 
of literary art are as rare as great 
geniuses in other fields. There can be 
no ground for taking offence at the 
opinion expressed by the English 
writers cited in THE CRITIC that 
America has as yet failed to produce a 
writer comparable to Homer, Shake- 
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speare, Milton, or Dante. ‘‘Wayte 
awhile! Wayteawhile!’’ Hawthorne 
and Poe are not small names, and 
America may yet evolve as great liter- 
ary talent as that produced by four un- 
usual periods of civilization. In the 
meantime let us be content to accept a 
broad definition of the word literature, 
even to including the painters of word 
pictures of nature. : 
7 4 

In Mrs. Stevenson’s preface to ‘‘The 
Dynamiter’’ in the biographical edi- 
tion of her husband’s writings, she tells 
us that when that story was written the 
author was threatened with total blind- 
ness. ‘‘Here,’’ writes Mrs. Stevenson, 
**was a predicament for a literary man! 
Condemned to lie helpless on his bed 
on account of the sciatica, his right arm 
bound to his side lest an inadvertent 
movement might bring on a recurrence 
of the hemorrhage, speech denied him 
for the same reason, and now a bandage 
over the eyes that precluded any at- 
tempt to use them!” It was finally 
suggested that Mrs. Stevenson was to 
go for an hour’s walk every afternoon, 
and on returning repeat a story which 
had been invented in the meantime, a 
sort of Arabian Nights entertainment 
—she as Scheherazade and he as the 


‘Sultan. ‘‘There had been several dy- 


namite outrages in London about this 
time,’’ continues Mrs. Stevenson, ‘‘the 
most of them turning out fiascos. It 
occurred to me to take an important 
dynamite intrigue as the thread to 
string my stories on. I began witha 
Mormon tale, and followed it with in- 
numerable others, one for each after- 
noon.’’ It was these stories that were 
afterwards developed into ‘‘The Dyna- 


miter.” 
2 


The real home of Mr. George Ken- 
nan, traveller and war correspondent, 
is at Baddeck, Cape Breton, a queer 
little Scotch settlement on the Bras 
d’Or lakes, made famous years ago by 
the late Charles Dudley Warner. Mr. 
Kennan’s house stands on a little 
knoll, in spacious grounds, overlooking 
an arm of the lake where he keeps his 
boats, and with a view straight across 
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of the mountain home of his neighbor, 
Alexander Graham Bell. While be- 
longing to Baddeck, Mr. Kennan is 
really about a mile away. His garden 
and flowers are his especial pets and 
the chance visitor will very likely find 
him with a hoe or a spade in hand, 
heavy boots on his feet, and enjoying 
the freedom of a flannel shirt. The 
broad piazza of the low cottage with 
its big airy rooms is a delightful place 
to rest and listen to some of Mr. Ken- 
nan’s world-wide experiences. If he 
needs to break away from the tame- 
ness of his farm he can find, only a few 
miles inland, as rugged and unspoiled 
a wilderness as any one might wish, 
and trout and salmon for a whole 
volume of fish stories. Mr. Kennan 
will no doubt find Baddeck a pleasant 
change after his Port Arthur experi- 


ences. 
> 4 


This extract from ‘‘a personal letter’’ 
written by John Hay some time before 
his death appeared in the Westminster 
Gazette: 


I do not think much of my poems, They have 
had an enormous success, both in this country and 
in England, but I think it will be ephemeral. I 
got the story of ‘‘ Little Breeches” from a sermon 
by Mr. Winans of Hamilton. The character of 
Jim Bludso was to a certain extent founded on 
Oliver Fairchild of Warsaw, of course not intended 
for a likeness. I have forgotten the real name of 
the boat on which he perished. 


When Mr. Hay said that he did not 
think much of his poems he was not 
fishing for compliments. He meant 
what he said. He liked the sort of 
verse his daughter writes much better, 
as he wrote to “‘J. B. G.,’’ in a letter 
from which an extract was printed in 
last month’s CRITIC. 


2 1 


An English author writes to The 
Sphere to complain of the length of 
time that most editors keep a manu- 
script without either accepting or de- 
clining it. Doubtless some editors are 
slow in sending their decision, but this 
is not always their fault. It is easier 
to decide as to the availability of a 
manuscript where one has but a few to 
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read than when onehasmany. I know 
of one editor who has the reputation of 
keeping a rapid-fire machine for the re- 
turn of manuscripts, and this, instead of 
pleasing the authors, seems to offend 
them. They say that their manuscripts 
have not been properly considered, but 
the editor of a literary magazine would 
not, for example, spend much time in 
the consideration of an article on pear 
culture for profit, nor would the editor 
of the At/antic consume the midnight oil 
in considering an article on how to re- 
trim last year’s hats. There are some 
manuscripts that must be read and 
pondered over and others that can be 
sent back by return mail. 


2 1 


A faithful reader of THE CRITIC, on 
hearing Mr. Henry James’s lecture on 
Balzac, was moved to write a sonnet 
which he asks me to publish in this 
column without his name: 


**Skilled adept of the mystery of art 
And true disciple of that master 
wage, 
Rapt on no single bloom or clustered 
part 
Or rich felicity of written page, 
He seeks, deep in the thick and tropic 
wood, 
The centre space, checkered with 
sun and shade, 
Where sits the mighty seer of ill and 
good, 

Enthroned, surrounded by the 
world he made. . 
There resting at-his feet, as anciently 

Sat sage and pupil-teacher, he 


receives 
Through intimate communion lore 
that he 
In his own accents to his hearers 
gives: 
The men and manners of his own 
domain, 
A new, if lesser, ‘Comédie Humaine.’” 


7 


Mr. Bernard Shaw has arrived, this 
time with an automobile and the cloud 
of talk he so loves. But he never oils 
his license number for the sake of con- 
cealment as does his ‘‘motor’’ owner 

















hero, since he is a jester who under- 
stands how to keep before the eyes of 
the public. Erratic cleverness runs riot 
from the very first in his own mutilated 
play-house version of ‘‘ Man and Super- 
man.”’ The audience expects confu- 
sion, for it has come to be the fashion 
to cry ‘‘Incomprehensible!’’ at this 
playwright’s mental summersaults. 
The audience is fooled. Of course a 
piece filled with epigrams by Shaw or 
any one else, ‘‘The Importance of 
Being Earnest,’’ for instance, requires 
wide-awake listeners, and if the piece 
is of the right sort it gets them. So 
here every man in the theatre, caught 
off his guard by finding a comedy 
not a philosophy, receives the conceits 
frankly,—though probably that is not 
what the author wished,—ceases seek- 
. ing for hidden meaning, and laughs at 
each quick turn. The characters all give 
Shaw talk,—talk that is interesting, 
humorous, and pointed, if not always 
new. However, now the wiser from 
two years’ experience, the American 
public accepts it as talk and no more. 
The piece has found its place as the 
deservedly popular performance of the 
work of a man who handles words, and 
ideas, and points of view in a masterly 
and wholly irresponsible fashion. Un- 
doubtedly it will make an immense stir, 
more of a stir than it deserves, though 
it merits a great deal. 


1 


There is only one point to be 
criticised, only one point that can be 
criticised; for though the perverse 
extravaganza apparently lacks each 
and every dramatic requirement, the 
author frankly admits his inconsisten- 
cies and forces them to count. The 
first act is most unpleasantly raw, and 
what makes the situation all the more 
irritating is its uselessness. The play 
could get on very well without dwell- 
ing on the incidents of Miss Violet’s 
supposed social mistake in visiting a 
doctor with a wedding-ring on her 
finger. The emphasis only rests there 
to bring out a few of Shaw’s opinions 
on marriage and the like, all of them 
clever, most of them perverse, as the 
author knows better than any one else. 
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The acting, taken all in all, remains 
at an unusually high level. . With the 
exception of the wordy first act, the 
performers are able to send the play 
along with a rush. In almost every 
instance they make their characteriza- 
tion: well fit the intense unreality of 
the text. Mr. Robert Loraine, the 
star, unfortunately carries suggestions 
of Mr. Arnold Daly through the greater 
part of the work. Of course the re- 
semblance becomes emphasized by the 
need of a Shaw delivery to bring out 
the Shaw didacticism, and by the 
similar state of mind of the heroes of 
this play and ‘‘You Never Can Tell,’’ 
who both at the end are being drawn 
unwillingly into matrimony. Yet Mr. 
Loraine could well dispense with many 
reminiscent attitudes taken in a chair 
in the first act, and the habit of facing 
a corner of the room with his back to 
the audience and his legs spread wide 
apart. Miss Fay Davis plays a win- 
ning Ann, though her prettiness lacks 
the needed all-compelling physical 
charm. Miss Clara Bloodgood as Violet 
came quite up to the work of the star, 
especially in a dialogue with Mr. J. D. 
Devery, who is to be complimented on 
his character sketch of Hector Malone, 
the American millionaire. 


2 


By all the laws it would seem that 
the dramatization of Edward Peple’s 
novel, ‘‘The Prince Chap,’’ should 
make an over-sentimental play. Those 
laws are broken, though the perform- 
ance comes perilously near that maudlin 
state while in process of giving to its 
audience the old-fashioned sniffle and 
snicker. Sincerity and humor in lines 
and acting, however, save the day. 
Here is no problem to exercise seriously 
inclined minds, no strength that nine 
times out of ten means a plot carried to 
the bounds of indelicacy, but a gentle 
creation of the type of Pinero’s ‘‘Sweet 
Lavender.’” The person who wishes 
to be amused without effort by a suc- 
cession of delicately made touches in 
incident and business, who wishes to 
laugh without hesitancy at bright, un- 
affected lines, and who wishes to wipe 
his eyes a little ‘tween times at the 
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oldest and friendliest of pathos, that 
person can do no better than go to the 
Madison Square Theatre. The story 
of the struggling artist who ultimately 
marries the waif he adopts has been 
told before now, but the sentiment 
therein is genuine, the London local 
color real enough from this side of the 
water, and the acting without exception 
alive and deft and well rehearsed. 


7 4 

‘*Philosophy and Froth”’ is the curi- 
osity-piquing title of a little book 
bound in purple and written by Flor- 
ence James Rosse. Mrs. Rosse comes 
from a family of writers, though this 
is her first book. It is made up of 
epigrams, some of which contain more 
philosophy than froth. 
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Miss Anne Hollingsworth-Wharton’s 
new book, ‘‘Italian Days and Ways,”’ 
is in a new manner for her. It is a 
story told in a series of letters written 
by one of a party of three young women 
from the less frequented Italian towns. 
Love and information go hand in hand 
through the pages of this book. 


2 


I wonder what must be the sensa- 
tions of an author who finds himself 
described in this manner in a literary 
note sent out by his publisher: 


Big, broad-shouldered, erect, graceful, with an 
intellectual countenance, he is the sort of chap who 
causes a certain brand of girl to murmur, ‘‘ Hand- 
some as a Greek god,” 


A Talk with Matilde Serao* 


By ELISE LATHROP 


SHORT, stout, and dark, a Neapolitan 
by birth, Matilde Serao, Signora Scar- 
foglio, easily Italy’s foremost woman 
writer, has yet little of the excessive 
animation of gesture and manner which 
usually characterizes the natives of fair 
Naples. There is a trace of what the 
Germans call ‘‘Weltschmerz’’ in her 
voice and speech. Her career has been 
an unusual one, for an Italian woman 
exceptional, and still more so for a 
Neapolitan; for in Naples, far more 
than in the north, are women restricted 
and hampered by old-fashioned ideas 
of conventionality. But, although her 
style of writing is considered by her 
countrymen to have little trace of the 
feminine, and some declare were she 
not known, and judged from her books 
alone, their author would be _pro- 
nounced a man, there is little trace of 
what is usually known as strong-minded 
in her conversation. She makes no 
parade of her knowledge, and is easily 
diverted from speaking of herself. To 
a large apartment in the .Piazza Vit- 
toria, facing the beautiful Giardino 
Reale, she has recently removed. She 


* See page 300. 


received me in a room the decorations 
of which were all Japanese. Hand- 
some panels nearly covered the walls, 
and several large cabinets, exquisitely 
carved and filled with Japanese orna- 
ments, stood around the room. The 
light was dim, for it was early after- 
noon and the blinds were closed. By 
a cordial note Madame Serao had ex- 
pressed her. pleasure at pressing the 
hand of an American colleague, as she 
was kind enough to style me, and 
almost her first words were of America. 

“‘The Americans think nothing of 
this passage across the sea, is it not 
so?” she said. ‘‘I am fond of travel- 
ling too, although now I am getting to 
an age when one does not care so much 
for it.” (As Madame Serao is in the 
forties, this one remark differentiates 
the Italian from the American.) ‘“‘I 
should like very much to see America; 
but, as I cannot speak English, though 
I read it, I am afraid I should not be 
able to enjoy myself thoroughly there. 
Still, almost. all Americans speak 
French,” she continued. ‘‘Oh, you 
are very learned and cultured, you 
Americans, are you not?”’ 














I deprecated this. 

‘‘Oh, yes, you are. I have known 
and met a great many, but do you 
not think you study too much? Is it 
not this that makes you all so cold, so 
lacking in sentiment, eh?”’ 

Although this is the usual charge of 
continental people, I objected, without 
effecting the slightest change in the 
lady’s opinion, naturally enough. 

‘“‘I do not say there may not be ex- 
ceptions,’’ she resumed politely, ‘‘but, 
even so, I rather think the fault lies 
with yourmen. They are so absorbed 
in business that they have no time for 
sentiment and for the emotions. This 
being so, the capacity for feeling in 
your women soon dries up and dies out; 
that is, unless one comes to Europe 
and meets a congenial foreigner, who 
can give her that sympathy, if she 
chance to be of an emotional tempera- 
ment, which she could never find in 
her own countrymen.”’ 

Here I suggested that, possibly, the 
fact that we are early taught to be un- 
demonstrative, to control our emotions, 
may have led us to be misjudged, while, 
in reality, we are not the unfeeling 
icicles Madame Serao believes us to be. 

‘“‘And do you think that is a good 
thing, so much repression?” cried she 
more animatedly. ‘‘An Italian woman 
is not ashamed to show feeling. How- 
ever, I will not say anything about our 
women; but, surely, you must admit 
that Italian men are irresistible, simply 
irresistible.” 

For many years Madame Serao was 
actively engaged in journalism and 
conducted a column of ‘‘ Answers to 
Correspondents,’’ not unlike those in 
some of our monthly magazines, save 
that there was more opportunity for 
the display of wit and humor, in // 
Mattino, a promising Neapolitan daily, 
of which her husband, Sig. Scarfoglio, 
is the publisher. Since their separa- 
tion, some time since, she has devoted 
herself to novel and story writing and 
to her own newspaper, // Giorno, a rival 
tothe other. Of her family, consisting 
of four sons and two daughters, all but 
the younger daughter, Bianca, live with 
the father. The amount of work she 
For a 


accomplishes is remarkable. 
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long time she edited a Fashion Column 
in a Naples paper, to which Neapolitan 
ladies looked for advice in the import- 
ent questions of the toilet, although 
she herself cares but little for dress. 
It having often been reported in the 
papers that she was at work on a drama 
for Eleonora Duse, I asked her if such 
were the case. She shrugged her 
shoulders: 

“*T may be said to have been writing 
it for twenty-five years, for it is at least 
that long since the matter was discussed 
between Signora Duse and myself,’’ 
she said, “‘but it is a question whether 
I can finish it. Drama writing does 
not appeal to me. I have a fondness 
for somewhat complicated plots and 
character study which do not seem to 
me especially adapted to the stage, 
where one must be clearer, less in- 
volved. I have written two acts of a 
drama, but am not finishing it at pre- 
sent. I am now busy with a novel 
whjch interests me greatly. The title 
is to be ‘ Viva la Vita,’ and the heroine 
is an American. The chief scenes are 
laid in San Moritz, where I shall go 
again to spend some time before finish- 
ing the work, that I may feel thoroughly 
at home amid its surroundings. The 
plot describes a double flirtation. The 
first one, involving the other woman 
character, an English girl, is of the 
kind ordinarily intended by you Amer- 
icans in using the word. The man and 
woman are mutually attracted, but only 
to a slight degree. They go their 
separate ways, exchange occasional 
post-cards, gradually ceasing even this 
slight intercourse, with no mutual re- 
grets; merely an occasional vague 
friendly recollection of what was but 
an episode. The other couple are an 
Italian man and the American girl, and 
in her I mean to show the exception; 
one who has sentiment and not a stone 
in her bosom, instead of a heart, as most 
of you have. She is very wealthy ”’ 
(was ever a foreign writer known to de- 
scribe an American woman as other- 
wise?), ‘‘ but he has little money, and 
as he is a fine fellow, is unwilling to pay 
her desperate court and run the risk of 
being considered a mere fortune hunter. 
When he realizes how serious his love 
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‘is, he leaves San Moritz and returns to 


his home. She goes back to America, 
but is unable to forget him. After a 
couple of years she returns to Italy, 
resolved to try and see him again; but, 
on visiting his native place, she learns 
that he has married a poor girl of his 
race and circumstances :—thus the book 
ends.”’ 

**Then, in Italy, you are not ham- 
pered by the desire of readers for a 
happy ending?’’ I returned. 

*“*So it is really true what I have 
heard, that both English and American 
stories must end with a marriage, and 
the implication that they lived happily 
ever afterwards? But why? Do you 
insist upon laughing always? I have 
noticed in English reviews of those of 
my works which have been translated 
into English that the stories with 
those happy endings receive favorable 


or complimentary notices: the others, 
never.” 

“Certainly jt is true that, with us, 
cheerful endings are preferred, and, 
with unknown writers, those of a dif- 
ferent nature are seldom wanted.” 

“In Italy there is no such absurd 
restriction. In fact, pathetic or tragic 
stories are rather preferred.” 

Madame Serao spoke with interest 
of the books of Pierre Coulevain, the 
Frenchwoman who spent many years 
in America, and shows a knowledge 
of our country-women unusual in a 
foreigner. She had not read her 
**Noblesse Americaine,’’ and declared 
she should do so at once. When “‘ Viva 
la Vita’ appears, it will doubtless fur- 
nish interesting reading for us, even 
although it is extremely doubtful that 
we will agree with the Italian author’s 
estimate of us. 


Mary Mapes Dodge 
An Intimate Tribute 


By SARAH S. McENERY 


THE funeral of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, who died on Monday, the 21st 
of August, was held on the following 
Wednesday in the church at Onteora, 
the little park community where she 
had spent many summers and where 
she had gone in the beginning of this 
last illness with the buoyant hope that 
her beloved mountain would bring its 
wonted boon of recuperation. But 
though this hope was dashed its trib- 
ute of joy was fully given, and the 
long, tedious period of pain and grow- 
ing weakness became one of pleasure. 
The charm and beauty of the mountain 
itself’ and the encircling hills in their 
mysterious peace seem to have offered 
her their utmost dower during these 
last weeks—as though in recognition of 
the coming end of their long compact 
of sympathy and joy. ‘‘Let me see the 
mountains once more!”’ she pleaded 
two nights before her last, and leaning 


upon loving arms she slowly returned 


to the loggia, just left, whence she cast 
a long, loving, and, as it proved, fare- 
well look upon their familiar and cher- 
ished outlines. 

By their own request the children of 
the Park formed part of the funeral 
procession, dressed in white and bear- 
ing tokens of flowers. They all knew 
and loved her well, not alone that in 
many cases she was the author of their 
favorite books, but because she had 
always a word for each one, and how 
they will now recall with pride these 
words—so bright always, so tender! 

The little church, itself an exquis- 
ite bit of Gothic architecture, set as 
a quiet arrest of a tangle of crossroads 
on the mountain side, its inner light 
coming through windows of joy—gifts 
of grateful residents in times of special ' 
happiness—, was on this occasion a veri- 
table bower; and no hired service was 
permitted to desecrate this last tribute. 
The flowers, chiefly those growing wild 

















thereabouts, were gathered and ar- 
ranged by loving hands only. At the 
service was read a wonderful poem 
written by Mrs. Dodge years since: 
‘‘The Two Mysteries’? — Life and 
Death. Though written so long ago 
the stream of letters—‘‘thousands of 
them’’—had never ceased to come from 
those who found solace in the lines. 
There was also beautiful singing by the 
Onteora music people and touching, 
sympathetic words by the pastor. 

Mrs. Dodge was among the original 
founders of the Onteora community, 
and those who knew and loved its first 
simple days have a sense of gratitude to 
realize how she always stood for sim- 
plicity of living amid the many changes 
of the fifteen years or more of the 
club’s existence. The yarrow, a mod- 
est wild flower, growing about the 
rocks in her grounds, gave the name 
to her cottage and it was her custom 
to carry sprays of the flower to use for 
visiting cards, which the disappointed 
hostess as like as not found sticking in 
the keyhole on her return home. 

For years ‘“‘Yarrow’’ has been a 
centre to which gathered the most bril- 
liant of the community. Here wit and 
wisdom flashed and counter-flashed, 
and in the midst of the brilliancy none 
was so brilliant, so scintillating, so 
humorous, so flashing as the beloved 
hostess herself. But so modest was 
she that she was never the chief actor. 
Instead she seemed to provide an at- 
mosphere in which stories or other 
“stunts ’’—always expected at these 
gatherings—became spontaneous and 
marvellously clever performances —a 
wonder at times to the producers them- 
selves. 

Those who were privileged to see 
her beautiful face in death will never 
forget that fine, noble contour, only 
strengthened and dignified by Death’s 
hard chisel—the firm character lines a 
bit deepened, perhaps, but the superb 
physiognomy intact. The strong face 
seemed to have lost none of its alluring 
approachableness, though the closed 
eyes deprived it of its living light, from 
which always radiated such beams of 
fun, such tender sympathy. 

For thirty-two years Mrs. Dodge has 
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been the able editor of St. Nicholas, 
a magazine for children, and her very 
high standards for excellence in every 
detail have been watched with grow- 
ing appreciation by those interested in 
its progress and its influence. Love 
stories, morbid tales, fantastic senti- 
ment, sectarianism, or even direct 
preaching were never allowed to ap- 
pear on this table of literary viands for 
under grown-ups. Not alone was the 
subject-matter so guarded by this deli- 
cate, sensitive, literary and even mother 
judgment, but each detail of the maga- 
zine’s presentment was as keenly and 
conscientiously discussed and decided 
upon. Nothing, in fact, that could 
offend the eye or the taste but would 
not the rather delight and cultivate was 
ever permitted to appear by this most 
careful and loving critic either within 
or without its sacred covers. Even 
the dating, its manner, its style, its 
place shared in this crucial treatment, 
so that at every small point of contact 
with the child mind, the magazine’s 
influence should be educative, should 
be the best in her judgment, and how 
good, pure, and strong was that judg- 
ment the St. WVicholas itself to-day will 
freely attest. So far is it above all 
other children’s magazines that its 
position is unique; indeed measured 
by its own standards, it is at this time 
the only magazine for children in the 
English tongue. 

Although thrust upon her own efforts 
in early widowhood for material pro- 
vision for herself and two sons, Mrs. 
Dodge would always honestly admit 
that the venture was not one of hard 
struggles. Her work met with speedy 
favor and her first volume of stories 
was followed by a flood of appeals for 
contributions. It must have been the 
genial healthfulness and the honest 
care always apparent, as much as her 
fine talents that so quickly drew her 
into success and also that have kept 
her work all these years in the front 
rank in children’s selected literature. 

**Hans Brinker,’’ perhaps her best- 
known book, a story of Dutch children, 
was written before she had ever seen 
Holland, but it was by no means an 
impulsive whim carelessly though 
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cleverly executed. The suggestion 
came through reading Motley’s‘* Dutch 
Republic.”” The splendid character 
traits of the Dutch, their unquenchable 
pluck and love of liberty, seemed to 
her to afford interest for children, and 
she determined to present them in a 
child’s story. For eight years did she 
collect material and prepare her pen 
for this ever-delightful story, submit- 
ting parts of it all along to two Dutch 
friends for criticism. About a week 
ago came a beautiful letter signed 
by six children of a family thanking 
Mrs. Dodge for this story and an- 
other, and asking for more. Such let- 
ters, as well as those from parents 
and others, have poured in a stream 
from the first—many of them in Ger- 
man and Dutch and the other lan- 
guages into which this book has been 
translated. 
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Many, perhaps, know little of Mrs. 
Dodge as a poet, but her recent book of 
‘*Poems and Verses,” after only a few 
months of existence, has yielded a 
splendid money return, thus proving 
that her songs have a quick approach 
to the heart, for poetry as a commercial 
commodity is usually of only slow re- 
turn. The joys and the sorrows of her 
friends, so quickly made almost her 
own by sympathy and her ready adap- 
tation, gave her the power of writing 
human songs that all men love. 

Over her hearth are inscribed the 
words, ‘‘Enough that in our hearts we 
know there ’s such a place as Yarrow.”’ 
Perchance Time will bring the consola- 
tion of the legend to her friends. Now 
it is only the sense of sad loss and great 
emptiness that comes with the word 
““Yarrow.’’ We shall not see its like 
again. 


The American College Girl’s Ignorance of 
Literature 


By JEANNETTE MARKS 
Associate Professor in the Department of English Literature at Mount Holyoke College 


IN the reading of the majority of 
college girls to-day, despite their higher 
intellectual standards, what other peo- 
ple read is the arbiter. Like the public 
most of their reading is, indeed, a kill- 
time pastime from which no real recrea- 
tion can come, “‘a sort of beggarly day 
dreaming,’’ as Coleridge calls it, ‘‘a 
suspension of all common-sense and 
all definite purpose.’’ Before under- 
graduates, for whom there is but an 
indifferent tradition in the matter of 
reading, come under a discriminating 
influence they have been reading the 
books found on the home table, where, 
on Puritan lines, the censorship, if it 
exists at all, is moral and not esthetic 
or intellectual. It is too much to ex- 
pect, in homes where the interests are 
either uncultivated or unintellectual 
and a book and its contents are judged 
merely by the ordinary standards of 
living, that a perception of the beauty 
of literary form or of the value of 
thought as organic with morality should 


exist. We are reading nowadays to 
arrest thought and not to excite it; of 
this the very quantity of books read is 
sufficient proof. Reading becomes but 
one more interruption in the modern 
day of interruption, and in this quality 
a book affords a pleasure similar to our 
household decorations, our amuse- 
ments, our friendships, our studies. 
As in the hands of students some of 
the current novels, some of the cur- 
rent magazines, are seen, there is oc- 
casion for discouragement. For the 
one student such indiscriminate read- 
ing may chance to benefit, it cheapens 
ten. Nor does the transition from the 
book of the day to the play of the day 
serve in any way as a corrective. 

It is useless to preach Homer and 
Dante and Shakespeare; the very ex- 
penditure of time which the profound 
must have seems to modern under- 
graduates either impossible or a waste 
and old-fashioned. They will take 
their Shakespeare on the stage well 























disguised and diverted in the gorgeous 
dress of the spectacular by Marlowe, 
Sothern, and Henry Irving; they will 
take their Dante not at all—I know 
two college girls who in their senior 
year asked who Dante was; and if 
need be they will use their Homer in 
translation as a reference book. The 
leading apparently is not from the 
Great Books into the Great Little 
Books. ‘The time has come when be- 
cause of current conditions the leading 
must be the other way. Is it too much 
to say that ignorance of the major 
works must ‘be presupposed? Or that 
the practical hold on students must 
come through a truant reading of the 
Great Little Books? 

In any event it is legitimate to ex- 
pect some lasting results from books in 
which students have been definitely 
prepared for college; I have some 
statistics, however, which would seem 
to show that the ‘‘results’’ will not 
stand the test of even a year and a 
half. Recently I have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine one hundred and 
eighty-six sophomores. They were 
taking a course in the outlines of Eng- 
lish literary history, their first course 
in literature since entering college. 
After lecturing to them a few times I 
gave them an examination when they 
were not expecting it. This examina- 
tion was intended primarily to test the 
results of their entrance preparation 
and then to test their ‘‘home reading.”’ 
The requirements for the class entering 
in 1902 included Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice’ and ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ four 
poems by Milton, a few books of Pope’s 
“‘Tliad,’” Addison’s ‘‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers,’’ Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’’ Macaulay’s Essays on 
““Milton’”’ and ‘‘ Addison,” Coleridge’s 
““ Ancient Mariner,” Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Silas Marner,’’ Tenny- 
son’s “‘Princess,’’ etc. All the college 
catalogues making these requirements 
not only recommend certain books of 
thetoric and emphasize clear and accu- 
rate expression, but they also require a 
knowledge of the subject-matter of the 
prescribed books, of the lives of the 
authors, and of the leading facts of 
literary history in the periods in which 
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the prescribed books belong. The 
studies, the requirements say, must be 
continued through four years, three 
periods a week. 

The students were one year and a 
half removed from their preparation 
for entrance. Out of one hundred and 
eighty-six, fifty-three could not tell 
when Shakespeare lived, although 
either the sixteenth or the seventeenth 
century would have been accepted as 
correct. Two students placed him in 
the twelfth century, four in the four- 
teenth, seven in the fifteenth, twenty 
in the eighteenth, and four in the nine- 
teenth century. Sixteen students did 
not attempt to assign him at all. One 
hundred and fourteen students did not 
know in what century Milton lived. 
He was assigned to the eleventh, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. Fifty-four 
placed him in the eighteenth century, 
which the student by the entrance re- 
quirements is obliged to know better 
than any other period. Eighty-seven 
did not attempt to assign him to any 
century. One hundred and fifty-one 
did not know in what century Dryden 
lived, although a knowledge of the lat- 
ter part of Milton’s life should include 
some information about Dryden. Out 
of the entire class one hundred and six 
did not know in what century Gold- 
smith lived. He was assigned to the 
tenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. Thirty-four 
did not attempt to place him at all. 
One hundred and twenty-seven stu- 
dents did not know who Samuel John- 
son’s biographer was, one hundred and 
three not trying to assign a biographer, 
and twenty-four assigning the biog- 
raphy variously, one with a bright idea 
to ‘‘ Himself.’’ 

Wishing to see what the power of 
name-association would do asked who 
Launcelot Gobbo was. One of the 
requirements was ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’’ Eighty-seven did not know, 
that is almost half the class. He was 
assigned to “‘Macbeth,’’ ‘‘Hamlet,’’ 
many times to the Arthur Story, to 
‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ Dickens’s ‘‘Cricket on the 
Hearth,’’ ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’”’ 
“‘written by Dickens,’’ ‘‘Taming of 
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the Shrew,’’ ‘‘ As you Like It,’’ ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ etc. One 
student said he was the famous knight 
with whom Elaine fell in love, another, 
**Launcelot Gabel knight who searched 
for Holy Grail, author Tennyson,” and 
still another, ‘‘ Father of the girl whom 
Hamlet loved.’’ The class for entrance 
was required to study ‘“‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’” They should, therefore, 
know something about Coleridge’s life 
and work. Nevertheless one hundred 
and sixty-seven students were unfamil- 
iar with the author of ‘‘Christabel’’! 

Their general reading, too, was 
tested; that is, the reading they might 
be expected to get in one way and 
another, and at home. One hundred 
and fifty-four did not know who wrote 
“Don Quixote’’; one student, hard 
pressed, made Marion Crawford the 
author. Sixty had never heard of 
**Thanatopsis,’’ and this striking name 
was spelled in every fashion, from ‘* An- 
natopsis’’ to “‘Thanatophia.” Forty- 
five could not tell who wrote the 
““Divine Comedy.’’ Forty did not 
know who Henry Esmond was, one 
confusing him with ‘‘G. Cleveland’’; 
by inference I suppose she meant 
Ford’s ‘‘Peter Sterling.’’ Fifty-nine 
had not heard (?) of Maggie Tulliver; 
one hundred and eleven were unable 
to place Dickens in his century; they 
began with the seventeenth century 
and with a gradual crescendo closed 
with fifty-two assignments to the eigh- 
teenth century. Fifty-eight were un- 
familiar with Hawthorne’s century. 
One hundred and forty-one did not 
know who wrote the ‘Ode on the In- 
timations of Immortality.’’ One hun- 
dred and thirteen had never heard of 
Burne-Jones, and one hundred and 
twenty-nine were unfamiliar with Wil- 
liam Morris. These last two questions 
among others were given to test general 
information more or Jess intimately 
connected with literature. Of spelling 
I will not speak. It was essentially 
modern. 

These are a few results, a few ques- 
tions chosen from the forty-six given 
to the class, of which the total effect 
might, I think, be called depressing. 
Yet I believe these students were not 
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largely at fault. Then where does 
the responsibility lie? In the mechani- 
cal, multiplication-table teaching of 
English literature in the elementary 
schools. Knowledge alone is not all, 
and it happens frequently that the 
power of re-shaping what is acquired 
and applying it vitally, appreciation 
with all its shades of discrimination, 
delicacy, sympathy, and finally im- 
agination, are lacking. With an in- 
structor moderately equipped with 
understanding for the esthetic and 
moral aspects of her subject as well as 
the intellectual, would the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries continue to 
seem alike to the student? Further 
reasons for the inadequacy of the gen- 
eral run of elementary instructors to 
teach in this subject might be given. 
The primary condition for the work is 
love for it, yet how many really love 
these books? Many teachers labor for 
salaries alone, their personality is not 
always what it should be, they shift 
often from school to school, they are 
obliged to teach too many subjects,—I 
know of one college girl who on leaving 
college had to teach seven subjects; of 
two, French and astronomy, she knew 
nothing. Imagine her astronomical 
state of mind, imagine her pronuncia- 
tion! 

Student judgment is popular. Be- 
fore they enter college many students 
are more fully aware of the commercial 
and social estimates set on learning 
than of other aspects. For such stu- 
dents the leisure to read merely by 
way of pleasure is beside their work; 
after all, they are not much tempted 
to read, for they rarely ever have the 
benefit of some one interest in one or 
two authors. Yet Pater has said: ‘‘If 
our modern education, in its better 
efforts, really conveys to any of us 
that kind of idealizing power, it does 
so . . . Oftenest by truant read- 
ing.”’ There are on the whole in col- 
lege life singularly few chances for 
personal liberty, but few chances to 
play truant or to enjoy that vagrancy 
which has in it often more of the seed 
time and sunshine of growth than a day 
divided into forty-five-minute periods. 
Routine, not custom, is our American 
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fetich, a routine which has not behind 
it, as custom has, precious arrears of 
beauty and experience. That there 


‘should be so little personal leisure or 


liberty is not due wholly to an ogerish 
faculty, but rather to the rank and file 
of undergraduates themselves. It is 
they who have set the “‘social pace” 
and who have made that side of the 
life so relentless. They look upon 
their social engagements as a binding 
duty, such duties as secret society 
functions, teas and receptions, places 
in which the luxury and profit of quiet 
conversations are unknown, meetings 
which have in them neither incidental 
benefit nor the excuse of a good cause. 

The arduous social life has few dis- 
senters. Only a handful of students 


between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one have the power of selec- 
tion and can reject those parts of the 
college life which in some dumb way 
they feel are for themselves at least 
useless. In the very home of ideals 
there are so many false ambitions: 
social prestige, general popularity, 
political position. Of these things 
there are enough in the world! Then 
there is as a Geterrent for truant read- 
ing the crowding of the college curricu- 
lum, and innumerable library courses, 
and the fact also that students for the 
most part do not eagerly enjoy their 
intellectual life and its collateral. That 
the college B. A. should have become 
the thing is the thing which most harms 
the college. 


A Ballade of Knowledge 


By A. T. SCHUMANN 


WE have authoritative creeds, 
Which notify us what to do:— 
How we must regulate our deeds, 
And regulate our conscience too; 
=e Which way is false, which way is true; 
What we must love, what we must fear :— 
But though they bias me and you— 
We only know that we are here. 


There are who humbly count their beads, 
And by such act for pardon sue; 
There are who think to get their needs 
By looking upward to the blue; 
There are—I hope that they are few— 
Who vex their lives with moan and tear :— 
But after testing every clue— 
We only know that we are here. 


The gracious light to-day that leads, 
To-morrow flickers from our view; 
The inner voice that calls and pleads, 
We slight, and haply we eschew; 
The joys that in our paths we strew, 
The specious fabrics that we rear— 
They fade, or else they end in rue:— 
We only know that we are here. 


ENVOY 


And yet the Master said he knew, 
And made his mighty meaning clear :-— 
But though his words our thoughts imbue— 
We only know that we are here. 




















Othello, Shakespeare’s Most Inconsistent 
Character 


By CLARA MORRIS 


For the perfection of the inconsist- 
ent character (as, indeed, for the per- 
fection of every other), we must go to 
Shakespeare. One of the finest, among 
the many that he has drawn, is Othello. 
He is a union not merely of dissimilar 
qualities, but of dissimilar natures. 


“He is a civilized barbarian. All that 


we know of his birth is, that it is 
‘“‘fetched from men of royal seige.’’ 
How or when he became a Christian 
we are not told; but it is certain that 
he must have passed his childhood in 
a harem, acquiring with his earliest im- 
pressions the jealousy and suspicion 
respecting women, and the domestic 
despotism of a Mohammedan court. 
His youth and manhood are military: 
and we find him, at the opening of the 
play, ‘‘somewhat declined into the vale 
of years,’’ a grave and dignified soldier. 
He is 


The noble Moor, whom the full senate 

Call all-in-all sufficient—the noble nature 
Whom passion cannot shake ; whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident. or dart of chance 

Can neither graze nor pierce. 


All the barbarian is obliterated. His 
behavior during the first two acts justi- 
fies Lodovico’s praise. Nothing can be 
more calm or more polished. When, 
within one hour of his marriage, he is 
summoned before the senate, he does 
not resent the contumely or even the 
violence of Brabantio; he pleads his 
cause with consummate moderation 
and skill, accepts the command of 
Cyprus with modest self-reliance, obeys 
cheerfully the order of instant depar- 
ture, and, without a shadow of suspi- 
cion, places Desdemona in Iago’s hands 
to follow him. 

The very morning after their arrival 
at Cyprus, Iago darkly hints to him a 
doubt as to the firmness of Desde- 
mona’s virtue. He accuses her of 


nothing actually wrong, but states 
‘plausible grounds why she should be 
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watched. The suspicion acts on 
Othello like a specific poison. It sets 
on fire all the old Mohammedan ten- 
dency to jealousy, which a European 
life seemed to have eradicated. His 
barbarian nature reappears. At first 
his habits of civilization combat it. 
He proposes to act as becomes a great 
Venetian noble: to inquire into his 
wife’s conduct, and if Iago’s suspicions 
prove unfounded, to forget them; if 
they are confirmed, to separate himself 
from Desdemona. He says: 


I'll see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove. 
If I do prove her haggard, ° 

I’ll whistle her off, and let her down the wind: 
Away at once with love or jealousy. 


Desdemona enters, and he exclaims: 


If she be false, O then heaven mocks itself !— 
I’ll not believe it. 


They go together to a great dinner, 
at the end of which Othello and Iago 
meet again. By this time the barba- 
rian has got the upper hand. He de- 
mands, indeed, from Iago proof of 
Desdemona’s guilt, but in the mean- 
time assumes it. Iago tells him by 
way of proof that lately he lay with 
Cassio, and heard him exclaim in his 
sleep: 


Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us hide our loves, 
Oh, cursed fate, that gave thee to the Moor! 


The falsehood of this story was ob- 
vious. Cassio and lago had parted 
the very evening of the marriage; they 
had arrived at Cyprus in separate ships 
the day before this conversation took 
place, and the intervening night had 
been the busy one which was filled by 
the drunken quarrel and Cassio’s dis- 
grace. Othello swallows it with sav- 
age credulity. He no longer thinks of 
inquiry or of separation. He is again 
the Arab or the Bedouin of his youth, 



















and no conduct except such as might 
fit a Bedouin or an Arab occurs to 
him. Hecries: — 


Oh, blood, Iago, blood ! 

Within these three days let me hear thee say, 
That Cassio ’s not alive.—I will withdraw, 

To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 


The last words are remarkable. 
Othello has so thoroughly forgotten 
the habits of civilized life, that he does 
not see that, after having murdered his 
wife, the daughter of a Venetian sena- 
tor, and assassinated Cassio, a man of 
high rank in the republic, he carinot 
remain governor of Cyprus. Well may 
Desdemona exclaim: 


My lord is not my lord ; nor should I know him, 
Were he in favor, as in humor, altered, 


From there until the very last scene 
the savage in him reigns triumyphant. 
He does not preserve even the outward 
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proprieties of his station, but insults 
and strikes his wife in the presence of 
the envoy from the senate. 

But the instant that he has satiated 
his revenge, the spirit from the desert 
seems to be appeased by the sacrifice 


and quits him. He now ‘‘knows that. 


his act shows horrible and grim.’’ He 
listens to the proofs of Desdemona’s 
innocence, apologizes frankly to Cassio, 
and sits in judgment on his own folly 
and crime. The horror of his situa- 
tion, instead of disturbing, quiets him. 
He resumes the calin dignity of a great 
Venetian leader. Lodovico proposes 
to carry him away a close prisoner for 
trial. Othello makes no direct answer 
to the threat, but draws in a few clear 
and singularly impassioned lines a 
short outline ‘‘of these unlucky deeds,” 
and then retires from the ‘‘extreme 
perplexity,’’ in which he is involved, 
by the only exit that is left to him, a 
resolute and not undignified suicide. 


The Town of “Tartarin”’ 


A Visit to Tarascon 


By J. A. HAMMERTON 


THE custom observed by English 
authors of giving to places described in 
works of romance a fictitious name, as, 
for example, Mr. Hardy’s Casterbridge 
(Dorchester), and Mr. Barrie’s Thrums 
(Kirriemuir), has so brought their read- 
ers to accept the most faithful realism 
for romance that when they take up a 
French novel they are apt to think the 
places mentioned therein are treated in 
the same way. But those who have 
any acquaintance with French fiction 
will know that the novelists across the 
Channel follow a method entirely op- 
posed to ours. An English reader who 
may have enjoyed to the full the famous 
trilogy of ‘‘Tartarin’’ books may well 
be excused if he supposes that the town 
of Tarascon is largely a creation of 
their author, Alphonse Daudet. It is 
true that if he has ever travelled from 
Paris to Marseille by way of Lyons and 


Avignon he will have passed through 
Tarascon, with its wide and open sta- 
tion perched high on a viaduct and the 
porter bawling in his rich southern 
tongue, ‘‘ Tarascon; stop five minutes; 
change for Nimes, Montpellier, Cette.”’ 
And if he has—as he cannot fail to 
have—delightful memories of the in- 
comparable Tartarin, his feet will itch 
to be out and wander the dusty streets 
in the hope of looking upon the scenes 
of the hero’s happy days; to peep per- 
chance at his tiny whitewashed villa on 
the Avignon Road, with its green 
Venetian shutters, where the little 
bootblacks used to play about the 
door and hail the great man as his 
portly figure stepped forth bound for 
the Alpine Club “‘down town.’’ There 
would certainly be small other reason 
for tarrying at this ancient town of 
some twelve thousand inhabitants in 
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the sunny south of France; it owes 
such interest as it possesses chiefly to 
the genius of Daudet, whose inimitable 
humor has vivified and touched it with 
immortality. 

I had been wandering awheel over 
many a league of these fair southern 
roads last summer before I found my- 
self at the ancient Roman city of 
Nimes, the rarest treasure of France, 
and it was a visit to Daudet’s birth- 
place there that suggested the idea of 
going on to Tarascon, a desire intensi- 
fied by the ardor of a gentleman from 
that town whom I met at a hotel, and 
who perspired with indignation as he 
denounced ‘‘that Daudet’’ for libelling 
the good folk of Tarascon. ‘‘Tartarin! 
The whole thing ’s a farce. There 
never was such a man!’’ But he as- 
serted that the town was well worth 
seeing, if I could only forget Daudet’s 
ribald nonsense. 

It fitted well with my plans for 
reaching the main route back to Paris 
to make a little journey through the 
fragrant olive groves along the high- 
road to Remoulins in order to visit the 
world-famous Roman aqueduct known 
as the Pont du Gard, near to which a 
gipsy told Tartarin he would one day 
be a king, and thence by the banks 
of the river Gardon to Beaucaire and 
Tarascon. Rarely have I made a 
literary pilgrimage of so pleasant or 
profitable a nature. 

You must know, of course, what a 
rare fellow this Tartarin was—coguin de 
bon sort! Iam not sure that I should 
speak of him in the past tense; al- 
though his creator eventually gathered 
him to his fathers Tartarin was built 
for immortality, and at most his pass- 
ing was a translation; he is, for all 
time, the archetype of southern charac- 
ter, and Tarascon is alive with him to- 
day. Of medium height, stout of 
body, scant of hair on his head, but 
bushy-whiskered and jovial-faced, you 
will see his like sipping his absinthe at 
any café on the Promenade of the 
sleepy old town, or playing a game of 
billiards with the grand manner of a 
Napoleon figuring out a campaign. 

Tartarin, blessed with all the imag- 
ination of the generous south, was, 


indeed, an ineffectual Bonaparte in 
the body of a good-natured provincial. 
‘*We are both of the south,’’ he ob- 
served to his devoted admirer, Pascalon, 
when that faithful henchman, at a crisis 
in his hero’s career, pointed out the 
similarity between him of Corsica and 
him of Tarascon. Daudet makes him, 
in a bright flash of self-knowledge, de- 
scribe himself as ‘‘Don Quixote in the 
skin of Sancho Panza,’’ and Mr. Henry 
James has in this wise elaborated the 
point with his usual deftness: 


There are two men in Tartarin, and there are 
two men in all of us; only, of course, to make a 
fine case, M. Daudet has zigzagged the line of their 
respective oddities. As he says so amusingly in 
‘* Tartarin of Tarascon,” in his comparison of the 
very different promptings of these inner voices, 
when the Don Quixote sounds the appeal, ‘‘ Cover 
yourself with glory!” the Sancho Panza murmurs. 
the qualification, ‘‘ Cover yourself with flannel!” 
The glory is everything the imagination regales 
itself with as a luxury of reputation—the regardelle 
so prettily described in the last pages of ‘‘ Port 
Tarascon”; the flannel is everything that life de- 
mands as a tribute to reality—a gage of self-preser- 
vation. The glory reduced to a tangible texture 
too often turns out to be mere prudent under- 
clothing. 


It is true that much of the humor 
which attaches to Tartarin is of the 
unconscious sort. Heand his brethren 
of Provence stand in relation to their 
fellow-countrymen much as the Irish 
to the English in the matter of humor, 
but in that only. They are often the 
butt of northern witticisms and are 
said to be experts in drawing the long- 
bow,—Tarascon, in this respect, no 
more than many a score of little towns 
in the Midi; but it suited the author’s 
purpose admirably to locate the home 
of his hero there, as the place possess- 
es many quaint little peculiarities of 
its own which fitted in well with the 
scheme of Tartarin’s remarkable career. 

One may note here the curious fact 
that the author first wrote of his comic 
hero as Barbarin; but as the French 
law affords the fullest, measure of pro- 
tection to living people whose names 
may be introduced in works of fiction, 
and as there lived in Tarascon a certain 
M. Barbarin, who wrote to Daudet a 
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letter worthy of his hero wherein he 
threatened the utmost rigor of the law 
unless the novelist ceased to make 
sport of ‘‘what was dearer to him than 
life itself, the unspotted name of his 
ancestors,’”” Daudet altered the name 
to Tartarin and was inclined to think 
in after years, when the fame of his 
creation had travelled around the globe, 
that his hero would never have been so 
popular under his original name. It 
may have been a case of “‘apt allitera- 
‘tion’s artful aid’’; but one may sup- 
pose that Tartarin would have been 
equally popular by any other name. 
He embodies the extravagant—and not 
the least lovable—side of French char- 
acter, as truly as Uriah Heep and Mr. 
Pecksniff represent English humbug 
and hypocrisy; he has many points of 
similarity with Mr. Pickwick, but the 
last-mentioned cannot be compared 
with him in any sense as reality seen 
through the eye of kindly caricature. 

Tartarin was, in a word, an epitome 
of innocent vanities; large - hearted, 
generous, he had the Czsarian ambi- 
tion to be the first man in his town; 
he was imbued with the national hun- 
ger for ‘‘la Gloire,’’ and many were 
the amusing ways in which he sought 
to demonstrate his prowess. To im- 
press his townsmen, the dear old hum- 
bug surrounded himself with all sorts 
of foreign curiosities. His garden was 
stuffed with exotics from every clime, 
most notable of all the wonderful bao- 
bab which he grew in a flower-pot, 
although that is the unmatched giant 
of the tree kingdom! His study was 
decked with the weapons of many 
strange and savage peoples, and like a 
miniature museum his possessions were 
ticketed thus: ‘*Poisoned arrows! Do 
nottouch!’’ ‘*Weapons loaded! Have 
a care!” 

His earliest exploits were as chief of 
the ‘‘cap-hunters”’; for, you see, in 
those days the good folk of Tarascon 
were great sports, and the whole coun- 
tryside having been denuded of game 
they were reduced to the device of 
going forth in hunting parties, and 
after a jolly picnic they would throw 
up their caps in the air and shoot at 
them as they fell! ‘‘The man whose 
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hat bears the greatest number of shot- 
marks is hailed as champion of the 
chase, and in the evening, with his 
riddled cap stuck on the end of his 
rifle, he makes a triumphal entry into - 
Tarascon, midst the barking of dogs 
and fanfare of trumpets.” 

Tartarin, however, determined to 
cover himself with glory—as well as 
flannel—by making an expedition into 
Algeria and Morocco, there to try his 
prowess on the lions of the Atlas. His 
ludicrous adventures on this great 
enterprise, how he shot a donkey and 
a blind lion and returned to Tarascon 
pursued by his devoted camel, form the 
theme of the first of Daudet’s three 
charming stories. The years pass with 
Tartarin lording it at Baobab House 
and at the club every evening spinning 
his untruthful yarns beginning: ‘‘ Pic- 
ture to yourself a certain evening in 
the open Sahara—’’ Then come the 
further adventures of ‘‘Tartarin in the 
Alps,’’ and I confess that when, a good 
many years ago, I first clambered up a 
portion of Mont Blanc it was of Tar- 
tarin’s famous ascent I thought rather 
than of Jacques Balmat’s; the fiction 
was more vivid to my mind than the 
fact. And again at the Castle of Chil- 
lon, I say it fairly, the comic figure of 
Tartarin imprisoned there was more 
engaging to the imagination than that 
of Bonnivard—and, by the bye, in the 
famous dungeon one can see scratched 
on the wall the signatures both of Lord 
Byron and Alphonse Daudet. 

The last, and in some respects the 
best, of all the Tartarin books — like 
Mulvaney, the mighty Tarasconian has 
his fame ‘‘dishpersed most notoriously 
in sev’ril volumes’’—is ‘‘Port Taras- 
con,’’ wherein are detailed the mirthful 


. misadventures of the great man and of 


many of his townsmen who, under his 
direction, set sail to found a colony in 
Polynesia, an undertaking that proved 
fatal to his fame and ended eventually 
in his self-exile across the river to 
Beaucaire, where he died soon after—of 
sheer melancholy, we may suppose. 

It was into the busy little town of 
Beaucaire, which lies around its ancient 
castle of Bellicardo, on the west bank 
of the broad Rhone, glaring across at 
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Tarascon, that I wheeled one bright 
day in June. Beaucaire, for all its 
canal wharves and signs of prosperous 
industry, is as tidy aetown as I have 
seen; and the fine old castle, ruined by 
Richelieu, where in the golden age of 
Languedoc’s poesy the troubadours 
sang their ballads at the Court of Love, 
is beautifully situated on a little hill by 
the riverside, quite near to the mag- 
nificent suspension bridge which figures 
so humorously in ‘‘Port Tarascon.”’ 
The rivalry between the two towns, 
their mutual jealousies, furnished Dau- 
det with many an opportunity to poke 
fun at them. 


Separated by the whole breadth of the Rhone, 
the two cities regard each other across the river as 
irreconcilable enemies. The bridge that has been 
thrown between them has not brought them any 
nearer. This bridge is never crossed ; in the first 
place, because it’s very dangerous. The people of 
Beaucaire no more go to Tarascon than those of 
Tarascon go to Beaucaire. 


As the gentleman I met at Nimes 
would have said, ‘‘Zut! It is not 
true.’’ But that is neither here nor 
there. 

Tartarin up to his forty-ninth year 
had never spent a night outside of his 
own home. 


The very limit of his travels was Beaucaire, and 
yet Beaucaire is not far from Tarascon, as there is 
only the bridge to cross. Unhappily, that beastly 
bridge had been so often swept away by the storms, 
it is so long, so rickety, and the Rhone so broad 
there that—zounds, you understand! . . Tar- 
tarin preferred to have a firm grip of the ground. 


But this must have referred to the old 
bridge that made way for the present 
magnificent structure, which crosses 
the river in four spans and is 1456 feet 
in length. However, it was this sus- 
pension bridge and no other across 
which the hero’s crony, Bompard, came 
with such bravery to bear witness for 
his friend when Tartarin, fallen from 
his high estate, was on trial at the 
court of Tarascon for having been 
party to a gigantic swindle in the great 
colonizing fraud of Port Tarascon, a 
charge from which, as we know, he was 
rightly acquitted. Bompard at the 
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time of the trial was in hiding at Beau- 
caire, where he had become conserva- 
tor of the castle and warden of the 
Fair Grounds,—Beaucaire’s annual fair 
is famed all over France,— 


but when I saw that Tartarin was really dragged 

into the dock between the myrmidons of the law, 

then I could hold out no longer; I let myself go—I 

crossed the bridge! I crossed it this morning in a 

terrible tempest. I was obliged to go down on all 

fours, the same way as when I went up Mont 

Blanc, When I tell you that the bridge - 
was swinging like a pendulum, you ’ll believe I had 

to be brave. I was, in fact, heroic. 


The view from the bridge as one 
crosses into Tarascon is as pleasant a 
picture as may be seen in any part of 
old France. The noble stream, broken 
by sedgy islands, sweeps on between 
its low banks, and, rising sheer from 
the water’s edge on a firm rock-base, 
almost opposite the picturesque mass 
of Bellicardo, are the massive walls of 
the ancient castle of Tarascon, founded 
by Count Louis II. in the fourteenth 
century and finished by King René of 
Anjou in the fifteenth, and at one time 
tenanted by Pope Urban II., but now, 
like many another palace of kings, 
fallen to the condition of a common 
prison. Within these grim walls Tar- 
tarin passed some of his inglorious 
days, but days not lacking romance; 
for was not Bompard from the opposite 
height signalling o’ nights to him by 
mysterious lights? 

If one has never seen photographs of 
Tarascon it will be a surprise, as it is 
surely a pleasure, to note how faith- 
fully the artists who illustrated Dau- 
det’s books have reproduced in their 
charming little vignettes the chief 
features of the actual town. There, 
to the south of the bridge, is the tiny 
quay from which we are to suppose the 
““Tootoopumpum”’ sailed away with 
the flower of Tarascon’s aristocracy on 
that ill-starred expedition to the South 
Seas. Daudet is careful to preserve 
some slight respect for the truth by 
explaining that the vessel was of shal- 
low draft; but, even so, the Rhone is 
here not navigable to ocean-going 
steamers. 























Proceeding straight into the town we 
arrive in a minute or so at the Prome- 
nade, with its long rows of plane trees, 
as in most French towns, only in Tar- 
ascon the trees seem to grow higher 
and leafier than anywhere else. It 
opens out a little way from the river- 
side, and although it cannot be strictly 
called the ‘‘Walk Round,’’ for the 
reason which the author gives—that it 


~ 
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and fierce moustachios. Most of them, 
this sunny day, are abroad in their 
shirt sleeves and almost to a man they 
wear the soft black felt hats such as 
English curates affect. 

There is a musical jingle of spurs as 
some baggy-trousered soldiers pass on 
their way to the fine cavalry barracks 
which the town possesses. There goa 
pair of comfortable-looking priests in 


. 


BEAUCAIRE : SHOWING THE CASTLE AND BRIDGE ACROSS THE RHONE TO TARASCON 


encircles the town—it certainly trav- 
erses a goodly portion of Tarascon, 
and takes in en route that “‘bit of a 
square’ to which he makes so many 
sly allusions. 

Almost the first thing one notices 
after crossing the bridge is the ‘‘ Hotel 
of the Emperors,’’ close by the Hos- 
pice at the opening of the Promenade. 
This title is worthy of Daudet himself! 
Along the south side of the Promenade 
stand the chief ca/¢s and shops, and as 
one sits by a table at a door watching 
the passers-by the scene is entirely 
agreeable. Everybody seems to have 
walked out of Daudet’s pages. The 
men are of two types chiefly, —those 
of the stout and bearded figure, such 
as Tartarin himself possessed, and the 
thin and sharp-featured fellows of 
Italian caste, like Bezuquet and Cos- 
tecalde, with their bright black eyes 





their long black gowns, their good fat 
fingers twined behind them; but no- 
where do we see the white habit of the 
friars whose monastery of Pampéri- 
gouste the gallant Tartarin and his 
crusaders defended from the govern- 
ment troops so long ago! The women- 
folk whom one sees about are nearly 
all hatless, but they wear a dainty 
substitute in the shape of a little cap 
of white muslin and lace, and a peler- 
ine of the same material over their 
shoulders and breast. Small, plump, 
swarthy, they are true daughters of 
the south, and by that token better to 
look upon than their sisters of the 
north. Here and there one may see 
a woman touched with something of 
the Paris fashion, members of that 
local aristocracy to which belonged the 
charming Clorinda of Pascalon’s hope- 
less passion. 
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There is a constant toot-toot or 
tinkle of bells as cyclists go by, for the 
wheel has come into great popularity 
here as elsewhere since Tartarin made 
his tragic exit across the bridge. Per- 
haps the most unmistakable evidences 
of provincialism are supplied by the 
antiquated types of vehicles with their 
fat-faced drivers and their unshorn 
horses, many of the latter being har- 
nessed with the most extravagant kinds 
of collars and saddles that project a 
couple of feet or more above the level 
of their backs. 

The whole scene is one of peaceful 
and happy life, and it is good to look 
upon people who are in no obvious 
hurry to do business and seem to take 
things easily. Across the way there 
the chemist is standing at his door, 
with those great glasses of colored 
water, which seem to have gone out 
of fashion in England, shining in his 


Going down a street which leads 
northward from the Promenade we pass 
the Mairie, a quaint old building from 
whose balcony floats— not the Tar- 
asque, but the tricolor, and by whose 
doorway are posted notices of coming 
bull-fights, for Tarascon is still keen 
on its ancient sport despite the restric- 
tive legislation. Near by is the public 
market, and the whole district swarms 
with dogs of several breeds. We peep 
into the church of St. Martha, which is 
no bad example of the Pointed Gothic 
and occupies the site of an old Roman 
temple. One of the kings of Provence 
is buried here, but more interesting is 
the tomb of the saint to whom the 
church is dedicated. St. Martha and 
the Tarasque are the peculiar glories of 
the Tarasconians, who, you must know, 
would almost strike you if you breathed 
the word ‘‘Tartarin’’ to them, and who 
have never forgiven Daudet for his 
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window, while he rolls a cigarette for 
the white-legged postman who has 
stopped to give him a letter and chats 
with him in the passing. He might 
be Bezuquet himself, did we not know 
of the misfortune which befell the latter 
when he was tattooed out of recognition 
by the South Sea Islanders, and had to 
wear a mask when he came home! 


satires on the town. We cannot do 
better than go to Daudet for the legend 
of St. Martha and the beast. 


This Tarasque, in very ancient days, was nothing 
less than a terrible monster, a most alarming dragon, 
which laid waste the country at the mouth of the 
Rhone. St. Martha, who had come into Provence 
after the death of our Lord, went forth and caught 

















the beast in the deep marshes, and binding its neck 
with a sky-blue ribbon, brought it into the city cap- 
tive, tamed by the innocence and piety of the saint. 
Ever since then, in remembrance of the service ren- 
dered by the holy Martha, the ‘larasconians have 
kept a holiday, which they celebrate every ten years 
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Old Grannie. The creature has herself stalled in a 
shed especially hired for her by the town council. 


As my visit did not synchronize with 
this decennial procession I had to be 
content with purchasing photographs 


THE MAIRIE AT TARASCON: THE NOTICE OF A BULL-FIGHT TO THE LEFT ON THE DOOR 


by a procession through the city. This procession 
forms the escort of a sort of ferocious, bloody mon- 
ster, made of wood and painted pasteboard, which is 
across between the serpent and the crocodile, and 
represents, in gross and ridiculous effigy, the dragon 
of ancient days. The thing is not a mere masquer- 
ade, for the Tarasque is really held in veneration ; 
she is a regular idol, inspiring a sort of superstitious, 
affectionate fear. She is called in the country the 





of it and of the Tarasque from a local 
photographer who was more inclined 
to discuss the weather and smoke his 
cigarette than to sell his wares, and 
left his wife,—at the time of my call in 
a state of partial undress between 
changing her visiting costume for an 
indoors dress—to do the business of 
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hunting up prints for me. It will be 
remembered that Tartarin foresaw his 


downfall from the day on which, under © 


the impression that he was shooting at 
a whale, he planted a bullet in the gross 
carcass of the Tarasque, which had 


fos 


ce 





around the station, and a clerk will 
cheerfully devote a quarter of an hour 
to explaining to you the absurdities of 
the railway time-table, but five or six 
times a day the place wakes up on the 
arrival of a train from or to the capital, 
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been taken with the emigrants to the 
South Seas and was swept overboard to 
become a waif of the waves. 

One of the peculiarities of Tarascon 
is its railway station on the outskirts of 
the town. It is situated some thirty 
feet above the level of the street, and 
you gain the platform by climbing 
several long flights of stairs, up which 
it is no light task to carry a heavily 
burdened bicycle. During most of the 
day there is little evidence of life in or 





for all the trains in France seem to 
have a connection, however tardy and 
remote, with the octopus of Paris. 
Then there is much ringing of bells 
and blowing of trumpets, and you al- 
most expect to see the quaint and 
portly form of Tartarin himself return- 
ing from his great adventure in the 
Sahara or his ascent of Mont Blanc: 
But you reflect that these and many 
other of his doings were much too good 
to be true, and take your place in the 
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corner of the carriage, making yourself Avignon road lying between the rail- 
comfortable for the long and dreary way and the river, its little white houses 
journey to Paris. and modern villas close-shuttered and 

The last thing you see as the train growing indistinct in the soft southern 


steams away is the white stretch of the _ twilight. 


si 


“ THE TARASQUE” IN THE PROCESSION AT TARASCON 


Chime, Dark Bell! 


In this volume, ‘‘ The Haunted Temple and Other Poems,” by Edward Doyle, from the pen of a 
blind poet, the following sonnet is impressive, both on account of its intrinsic merit, and from the fact 


that its theme is founded in subjective experience.—EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


My life is in deep darkness; still, I cry 

With joy to my Creator: ‘‘It is well!”’ 

Were worlds my words, what firmaments would tell 
My transport at the consciousness that I, 
Who was not, Am! To Be—oh, that is why 

The awful convex dark in which I dwell, 

Is tongued with joy, and chimes a temple bell 
Antiphonally to the choirs on high! 


Chime cheerily, dark bell! for, were no more 
Than consciousness my gift, this were to know 

The Giver Good,—which sums up all the lore 
Eternity can possibly bestow. 

Chime! for thy metal is the molten ore 

Of the great stars, and marks no wreck below. 
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MRS. IAN HAMILTON 
From a painting by John Singer Sargent 














JOHN SINGER SARGENT, with char- 
acteristic American virility, has fused 
the traditions of the portrait schools of 
Spain, Holland, France, and England 
into a style pre-eminent among portrait 
painters. By a conservative acceptance 
of modern fact, united with the sym- 
pathy for local characteristics common 
to masters of the past, he has shown 
his power to be that of construing, 
from externals, the inner nature of 
man. As even the most perfectly im- 
agined artist cannot paint character in 
the abstract, but must appeal to us 
solely through what we see, so alone 
by fidelity to physical truth may Sar- 
gent place what stands before his eyes 
where his public may judge, as in real 
life. By grasping the idiosyncrasy of 
the sitter, and by directing our atten- 
tion with accentuation, he presents the 
individuality rather than the personal- 
ity in the twitch of the lip, or pose of 
the hand, whether it appears ostenta- 
tious or quaint, frivolous or serious, re- 
tiring or distinguished. Thus he shows 
to the world the independent diagnosis 
of a painter speaking for artistic effect, 
in place of the lisped compliments of the 
so-called portrait painter; while from 
the same reason the high nervous ten- 
sion, or cynicism, often credited to his 
results, must be due, in a large measure, 
to the preponderance among his sitters 
of women of all degrees of nervous 
refinement. On the other hand, in 
his portraits of mothers and children, 
such as that of Mrs. Carl Mayer, he 
reveals his reverential appreciation of 
the adorable relation. He shows a 
tranquillity in his painting of the elderly 
Mrs. Marquand; a lingering reflective- 
ness in that of Booth, a solid repose 
in that of Gen. Leonard Wood. He 
paints things as they appear to him, 
not as they seem by common consent; 
giving forth ideas replete with refined 
realism, subjective rather than objec- 
tive, wherein his Gallic and American 
vivacity seems tempered by the dignity 
of Velasquez. He follows his concep- 
tion of what is beautiful with assertive 
tact and picturesque style. Not wish- 
ing to repeat nature’s minutiz, he se- 
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lects only the idea her sum total has 
placed uppermost in his mind. Pos- 
sessed of a vigilant manner of composi- 
tion and a strong sense of analogy he 
never forces the indications of what he 
sees. His larger compositions, such as 
that of the Misses Hunter, might ap- 
pear fortuitous were their conspicuously 
proper effects not an inevitable result. 
He never falls prey to repetitions of 
pose or accessories, nor do the vibrating 
harmonies of his colors bring monot- 
ony. Saigent, besides preaching the 
doing, the technical phraseology, has a 
master’s comprehension of what is done, 
the conception. In him expression 
necessarily follows perception; the 
audacity of his ever frank brush, re- 
strained by an eclectic brain, giving an 
extraordinary breadth to his painting. 
Construction and sense of modelling 
join hands with truth of color, since 
he coherently represents the planes. of 
his masses in their body rather than by 
their edges. All in all, though he may 
rely to an extent on the force of his 
temperament, he never loses his con- 
scientiousness, which lays the founda- 
tion for the parts that have placed 
him in the ranks of the great portrait 
painters of the world. 


John Singer Sargent, the son of a 
Philadephia physician, was born in 
Florence in 1856. Contrary to the usual 
rule his parents encouraged him to 
draw from the canvases of Veronese, 
Titian, and Tintoretto. His serious 
work began with his entrance into the 
studio of Carolus Duran, in Paris. He 
exhibited first in the Salon of 1897, 
and from that time his success was 
assured. He has taken a number of 
trips to Spain, and fallen greatly under 
the spell of Velasquez. Though best 
known for his portraits he is quite as 
distinctive in other fields of his art, as is 
shown by his work in the Boston Public 
Library, in his stirring ‘‘E] Jaleo,’’ or 
in the dreamy ‘‘Carnation Lily, Lily 
Rose.’’” He was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy in 1894. 


H. ST. G. 
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Philadelphia in Literature 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 


Author of ‘* Through Colonial Doorways,’’ etc. 


SECOND PAPER 


CLOSELY following Charles Brock- 
den Brown, in time if not in manner, 
was George Lippard, a rapid and 
voluminous writer of novels, the un- 
acknowledged and perhaps unknown 
ancestors of the numerous Colonial 
and Revolutionary romances of a later 
time. George Lippard’s large vol- 
umes are now relegated to an ob- 
scure place upon our library shelves, 
vet in their day his ‘‘Quaker City,” 
**Blanche of Brandywine,’’ ‘‘Rose of 








the Wissahickon,’’ and many other 
novels in which the scene was laid in 
or near Philadelphia, as appears from 
their names, were read by thousands 
and went far to create that cult for 
Americanism which has reached full 
flower in the present day. 

In 1804, three years after Joseph 
Dennie had begun to publish the Port 
Folio by Oliver Oldschool, Esq., there 
came to Philadelphia.a young poet 
who was warmly welcomed by a charm- 























ing circle of good writers and good 
livers. 

Tom Moore made his home with Mr. 
Dennie, at 113 Walnut Street, during 
his sojourn in the Quaker City, which 
did not reach beyond ten or eleven 
days. This circumstance ruthlessly dis- 
sipates a pleasing tradition of Moore’s 
residence in a little one-story cottage 
in the West Park above Columbia 
Bridge. That the life of Philadel- 
phia, both literary and social, made a 
strong impression upon the poet ap- 
pears from various lines in his subse- 
quent poems. The circle met by Moore 
at the convivial Tuesday Club, or at 
the office of the Port Folio, included its 
editor, Dennie, the versatile and witty 
Nicholas Biddle, John Blair Linn, a 
Presbyterian divine, who thought it 
not incompatible with the dignity of 
the cloth to write a drama, ‘‘ Bourville 
Castle’’ by name; Richard Rush, dip- 
lomat and writer; Alexander Wil- 
son, the ornithologist, and Richard 
Peters, whose wit and vivacity were 
unfailing even at fourscore. Not the 
least’ agreeable .of the group was 
Moore’s host, who was something of a 
dandy, like many another “ittérateur, 
and is described as strolling down 
Chestnut Street to his office “‘in a pea- 
green coat, white vest, nankeen small- 
clothes, white silk stockings, and 
pumps fastened with silver buckles 
which covered at least’ half the foot 
from the instep to the toe.”’ 

Even if Moore did not live in a pic- 
turesque cottage close to the Schuyl- 
kill’s wave, he doubtless drove by the 
banks of the river on his way to Bel- 
mont, the hospitable home of Judge 
Peters, which is still standing, and the 
cottage near by naturally suggested the 
lines: 


I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Across the green elms, that a cottage was near. 


Never insensible to the charm and 
beauty of womankind, the poet was 
pleased to include Mrs. Joseph Hop- 
kinson in his lay. 
Dennie had taken Moore to the Hop- 
kinsons’, as a witty writer said, ‘‘with 
the joy of a lion trapper,” the poet 





One evening when- 
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sang one of his Irish melodies with so 
much tenderness and charm that the 
beautiful hostess wept, hence the lines: 


Like eyes he had loved was Aer eloquent eye, 
Like them did it soften and weep at his song. 


One of the most brilliant men of the 
circle which Moore found in Philadel- 
phia, was Nicholas Biddle, remembered 
by many persons to-day chiefly through 
his unfortunate connection with the 
United States Bank. The author of 
many witticisms and humorous verses, 
Mr. .Biddle was the life of every com- 
pany that he entered. One of his 
favorite sayings was that the world was 
“‘ruled by three boxes—the ballot-box, 
the cartridge-box, and the bandbox.”’ 
The power of the bandbox is some- 








RESIDENCE OF NICHOLAS BIDDLE ON SPRUCE STREET 
ABOVE SEVENTH STREET 


thing that is scarcely appreciated in 
our time; but in those good old days 
no lady travelled without her band- 
box, a huge pasteboard affair in which 
her best bonnet reposed safe from the 
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dust of the stage-coach or the profane 
hands of the driver or postilion. The 
husband’s or lover’s were the favored 
hands to which were entrusted the 
sacred box, and unhappy was his lot 
who set down hard, or treated with any 
want of respect, the receptacle which 
contained the bonnet destined to win 
all hearts at the end of the journey. 

A graceful and witty poem was Mr. 
Biddle’s ‘‘Ode to Bogle,’’ which he 
playfully dedicated to his ‘‘daughter 
Meta, aged four, with permission and 
a piece of mint-stick.’’ Bogle, John- 
son and Shepard, shared the honor 
of being the most fashionable waiters 
in Philadelphia in the first half of the 
last century; but greatest of the three 
was Bogle, an exceedingly light mu- 
latto, which explains Mr. Biddle’s allu- 
sion to the ‘‘colorless colored man,’’ 
as he appeared while presiding over a 
funeral procession : 


Bogle! not he whose shadow flies 
Before afrighted Scotchman’s eyes, 
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But thou of Eighth, near Sansom, thou 
Colorless colored man. ‘ 

See him erect, with lofty tread, 

The dark scarf streaming from his head, 
Lead forth his groups in order meet 
And range them grief-wise in the street ; 
Presiding o’er the solemn show, 

The very Chesterfield of woe. 
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Among Moore's 


‘ sacred few, 
Whom late by Delaware’s green banks I knew, 


were Charles Jared Ingersoll, author of 
a tragedy named ‘‘Edwy and Elgiva”’ 
and of the ‘‘Inchiquin Letters’ ; Joseph 
C. Neal, and Dr. Nathaniel Chapman, 
whose genial humor and ready wit 
must have contributed largely to the 
‘“‘nights of mirth and mind’’ that the 
Irish poet afterwards fondly recalled. 
Not the least among the circle at Den- 
nie’s office on Second Street was 
Robert Walsh, who is perhaps better 
known to-day as a diplomat than as a 
writer. The founder of the first Amer- 
ican quarterly and of the National 
Gazette, and a contributor to most 
American periodicals of his time, Mr. 
Walsh did much to foster a genuine 
love of literature in his city and land. 
His ‘‘ Letters on the Genius and Diplo- 
macy of the French Government’’ 
passed through four editionsin England 
and were warmly 
praised by Lord Jef- 
fries in the L£din- 
burgh Review. 

What John Davis 
cleverly satirized as 
‘*Philadelphia’s 
lounging, scribbling 
crew,’ also included 
Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, a writer of many 
poems, but now best 
known as the author 
of ‘‘Ben Bolt’’; Jo- 
seph C. Neal, Henry 
Beck Hirst, and 
Robert Rose, who 
was so_ generously 
endowed with imag- 
ination that he was 
able to compose an 
*“Ode to a Market 
Street Gutter.” 

Henry Hirst’s exquisite verses upon 
the awakening of spring, a very festival 
of song, deserve to be better known 
than they are by the many bird lovers 
of to-day: 


And from the apples’ snowy blossomis come 
Gushes of song, while round and round them crowd 
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The busy, buzzing bees, and over them, hum 
The humming birds aloud. 


The sparrow from the fence ; the oriole 
From the now budding sycamore ; the wren 

From the old hat; the bluebird from his hole 
Hard by the haunts of men. 
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indissolubly associated certain old 
buildings and locations with the his- 
tory and literature of Philadelphia and 
the country surrounding it. The Chew 
house, across whose lovely lawn the 
American troops charged on the ill- 
fated day of the defeat at German- 
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Two quite different American lyrics, 
that also deserve to be more widely 
known, are ‘‘ The Brilliant Nor’ West’’ 
and ‘‘The New and the Old Song,”’ 
both written by a young physician who 
was studying in the Medical College of 
Philadephia early in the last century. 
This young poet, Dr. John K. Mitchell, 
was the father of another and later Dr. 
Mitchell, who has done so much to 
make his native city known as a literary 
as well as a medical centre. Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, from the publication of his 
early verses and stories until the present 
time, has been giving to the world a 
succession of novels, short tales and 
poems that have been widely read. 
In many instances, notably in ‘‘Hugh 
Wynne,’” ‘‘In War Time’’ and in 
‘*Circumstance,’’ these stories have 


town; the Wharton mansion, where 
the Meschianza was held by the Brit- 
ish in May, 1778; the Bartram house, 
Mount Pleasant, Belmont, and many 
other famous old homes appear upon 
the pages of Dr. Mitchell’s well-known 
novels. 

An old Philadelphia landmark, asso- 
ciated with a foreign romance, is the 
grave of Rebecca Gratz in the Hebrew 
burying-ground on Spruce Street be- 
low Ninth. This ancient cemetery, 
with its picturesque gateway, opposite 
the new buildings of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, and beside a tall and ungainly 
structure that has been reared upon 
the site of the old Pine Street meeting- 
house, is like a bit of the eighteenth 
century set down amid the life of 
to-day. 
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Through the conversation of Wash- 
ington Irving, Walter Scott gained so 
strong an impression of the character 
and personal charms of the noble 
and beautiful Jewess, Rebecca Gratz, 


fitted the quaint buildings of the 
Friends’ Almshouse, which long stood 
on Willing’s Alley, back of Walnut 
Street. Although the poet doubtless 
visited both of these buildings when 


} 
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that he was able to perpetuate her 
memory in the character of Rebecca 
the Jewess. After the publication of 
“‘Ivanhoe,’’ Sir Walter sent a copy 
of his book to Mr. Irving, accompanied 
by a letter in which he spoke of his 
Philadelphia heroine and asked the 
American writer how he liked 4zs_ Re- 
becca, and whether she in any way 
equalled the original. 

Another and even more romantic 
association with old Philadelphia is 
that which connects it with the final 
scenes of Mr. Longfellow’s ‘* Evangel- 
ine.”’ Antiquarians have long disputed 
over the scene of the meeting of Gabriel 
and Evangeline. Some persons claim 
that the poet’s description applied more 
exactly to the old almshouse, or better- 
ing house, as it was usually called, 
situated, at the date of the poem, 
on Spruce Street between Tenth and 
Eleventh, while others have thought 
that Mr. Longfellow’s lines better 


he was in Philadelphia in 1824, his rec- 
ollection of them in later years was 
not very clear, and they had been re- 
moved when he made his second visit 
to the scene of his romance. In what- 
ever building the lovers may have met 
after their long separation, there can 
be no doubt as to their burial-place, as 
the only spot that answers to the 
poet’s description is the little Catholic 
Church of St. Joseph’s on Willing’s 
Alley, set like a mosaic in the midst of 
dingy streets and high buildings. 


Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away from 
its shadow, 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers 
are sleeping 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic 
churchyard, 

In the heart of the city. 


In the years between the picturesque 
days, when Moore was enjoying the 

















society of a choice circle of wits and 
bons vivants, and the crisp and varied 
life of our own time, there gravitated to 
Philadelphia a 
number of 
poets and writ- 
ers. Edgar 
Allan Poe was 
living here in 
1840, being 
employed by 
Burton, the 
comedian, to 
edit the Gen- 
tleman’s Mag- 
asine at a sal- 
ary of ten 
dollars per 
week. Poe 
also accepted 
the position of 
editor of Gra- 


ham's Maga- 
sine, which 
was estab- 


lished in 1840. While living in Phila- 
delphia he wrote ‘*The Gold Bug” and 
‘‘The Murders of the Rue Morgue,”’ 
and here his ‘‘Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque’ were published by 
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Lea & Blanchard. The brilliant but 
unhappy genius soon quarrelled with 
his publishers, shock the dust of the 
Quaker City from his wandering feet, 
and went over to New York, where he 
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was for a time chief contributor to the 
Mirror. 


As early as 1781, 


Philip Morin 





BELMONT, THE RESIDENCE OF JUDGE RICHARD PETERS 


Freneau was in Philadelphia editing the 
Freeman's Fournal. Known to-day 
chiefly as the writer of some scathing 
political satires, it should not be for- 
gotten that Freneau made frequent 
excursions into general 
literature, and wrote 
poems so well worthy 
of preservation that 
they have recently 
been republished with 
a sketch of the writer. 
The most powerful of 
Freneau’s poems are 
“The British Prison 
Ship,”’ ‘‘The House of 
Night,’’ and ‘‘ Beauties 
of Vera Cruz.’’ 

About the middle of 
the last century, Whit- 
tier and Lowell were 
in Philadelphia in the 
interest of the Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman, which 
was published at 31 
North Fifth Street. 
The Quaker poet found many pleasant 
and congenial circles in the City of 
Penn and in the village of Pastorius. 
The quaint and picturesque beauty of 
the latter town and its staunch anti- 
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slavery principles deeply impressed 
him, as appears in ‘‘The Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim.’’ Under the trees of Chalkley 
Hall, away from ‘‘crowded 

street and red_ walls’ 
weary gleam,”’ he de- 
lighted to meditate 
on the past, re- 
membering that 


Beneath the arms 
Of this embracing 
wood, a good 
man made 
His home, like 
Abraham 
restingin 
the shade 
Of Mamre’s 
lonely palms, 


James 
Russell 
Lowell 
succeeded 
Mr. Whit- 
tier as edi- 
tor of the 
Pennsylvania 
Freeman. A 
“‘poet in his 
youth,’’ he came 
to Philadelphia in 
December, 1845, 
bringing his beautiful 
bride to a circle of friends, 
who had already learned to 
love her as Maria White. At 
Friend Parker’s boarding- 
house, on the northeast corner of 
Fourth and Arch Streets, in a third- 
floor chamber, “‘low enough to be 
classic,’’ the poet lovers lived, and 
from there Maria Lowell wrote to 
Mrs. Hawthorne, ‘‘we are the hap- 
piest of mortals or spirits, and cling 
to the skirts of every passing hour, al- 
though we know the next will bring us 
still more joy.” 

Mr. Lowell was also working for 
Graham's Magazine while in Philadel- 
phia. This magazine had its office on 
Third Street not far from Bell’s book- 
shop and St. Paul’s Church, of which 
some rhymster of an earlier time wrote: 


Just by St. Paul’s, where dry divines rehearse, 
Bell keeps his store for vending prose and verse. 
























REBECCA GRATZ 
From a miniature by Malbone 
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Third Street seems to have been a 
literary centre in the middle of the last 
century, for here were also published 

Godey’s Lady's Book and the 

Saturday Evening Post, 
while Peterson's Maga-, 
sine had its head- 
quarters around 
the corner 

on Chestnut 
Street. The 

Post has 
been claim- 

ed by some 

of _Dr. 

Franklin’s 

admirers 

as one of 
his foun- 
dations, 
but be- 
yond the 
fact that 
Atkinson 
and Alexan- 
der began the 
publication of 
the Saturday 
Evening Post in 
1821, in the office 
back of 53 Market 
Street, once occupied 
by Benjamin Franklin, 
there seems to be no con- 
nection between the twen- 
tieth-century journal and 
the eighteenth-century 
printer and publisher. 

To scale the heights of this Third 
Street Parnassus, Bayard Taylor 
brought his hero ‘‘John Godfrey,’ 
having himself tasted the sweets of 
early success at the hands of the genial 
Graham. The publisher in his old age 
recalled with pleasure the honest coun- 
try lad who had walked all the way 
from West Chester, and also a never- 
to-be-forgotten day when he put a 
check for twenty-five dollars into the 
hands of the delighted young writer in 
payment for some of his early verses. 

In 1837 Mr. Lewis A. Godey brought 
to Philadelphia, as editor of the Lady’s 
Book, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, who lived 
and wrote in this city for over forty 
years. The writer of many books and 














stories, Mrs. Hale is best known to- 
day as the author of a series of verses 
written for the use of singing classes 
in the public schools of Boston. The 
most familiar of Mrs. Hale’s poems is 
‘*Mary Had a Little Lamb.” * 

A woman closely associated with 
Mrs. Hale and a frequent contributor 
to the Lady's Book was Miss Eliza 
Leslie, who made her ex¢rée into litera- 
ture by means of a successful cookery 
book. Miss Leslie’s stories, especially 
‘‘Mrs. Washington Potts’’ and ‘* Mr. 
Smith,”’ present admirable pictures of 
old-time social life, not of the best 
society, of course, but of a sort that 
always exists,—the setting alone 
changes,—for pretentious and vulgar 
Mrs. Washington Pottses and aspiring 
social climbers of the Mrs. Marsden 
type are not confined to any particular 
place or period. The leading charac- 
ter of the dramatic story of ‘‘ Mts. 
Washington Potts,’’ is “Aunt 
Quinby,” a relative from the 
rural districts. This lady, who 
was wont to appear at inconven- 
ient seasons, armed with bag, 


* Several stories have been told with regard to 
the authorship of ‘‘ Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
the most persistent and plausible of these 
ing one that accredits John Roulstone with the 
composition of three of the verses, in honor of 
his schoolmate, Mary Sawyer, afterwards Mrs. 
Tyler, while a certain Mrs, Townsend is said to 
have written two verses, and Mrs. Hale only the 
sixth stanza of the poem. Just when the Roul- 
stone theory was started does not appear, cer- 
tainly many years after the publication of the 
poem. During the life of Mrs. Hale, in 1878, 
the following letter was written at her desire, by 
one of her children, in reply to a communication 
from a literary woman in Boston, who asked Mrs. 
Hale forthe real facts. ‘* Your courteous letter 
of inquiry addressed to my mother, Mrs. Sarah 

. Hale, relative to the authorship of the poem 
° nown as * Mary’s Lamb,’ was duly received, but 
my mother has not been well enough to reply to 
it. On her behalf I beg to say that the poem in 
question first appeared in a book of twenty-four 
pages, published in Boston in 1830 by Marsh, 

apen, & Lyon, entitled ‘Poems for Our Chil- 
dren, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale.’ My mother states 
that every poem in this book was of her own 
composition, What can have given rise to the 
s impression thatsome part of this particular poem 
was written by another person she does not know. 
There is no foundation for it whatever.” This 
statement, made upon the authority of Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, a woman of high character, 
should definitely settle the vexed question. In 
addition to being the first woman editor in Amer- 
ica, her work upon the Godey’s Lady’s Book hav- 
ing extended over a period of forty years, Mrs. 
Hale’s own literary work was so considerable that 
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bandbox, and reticule, represents a 
type fast disappearing before the ad- 
vance of modern civilization when the 
railroad, the telegraph and the tele- 
phone threaten to obliterate pictur- 
esque individualism. 

Delightfully congenial relations 
seemed to.exist.in those days between 
publisher and author, as appears from 
some witty verses written by the editor 
of Peterson's Magazine, in which he 
good-huméredly hit off some of the 
characteristics and eccentricities of his 
contributors. Of George Henry Boker 
Mr. Peterson wrote in a merry mood 
and yet with a touch of soberness: 


Under this mausoleum, killed by a white choker, 
‘* Requiescat in pace,” sleeps worthy Dean Boker, 
A poet for princes, a prince of a poet, 

Yet the priest of democracy, did he but know it. 
Alas! to choice wines and his ease he has given 
The genius that ought to have scaled even heaven. 





she certainly had no need to claim what she had THE HEBREW CEMETERY WHERE REBECCA GRATZ IS BURIED 


notdone, “It is plain,” said a writer in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, April 10, 1889, “that 
the charming little idyl, as it has been called, is all of a 
Piece, the product of a single mind. Assuredly, whoever 
composed the first half composed also the last; and the 
whole was evidently written to introduce the concluding 
moral, exactly asin the case of ‘The Mele and the Eagle. 
This latter is another of Mrs. Hale’s poems included in her 
little volume called * Poems for Our Children.’” 

















Speak low by his tomb—he was loyal and brave— 
And bewail a great prophet gone dumb to his grave. 


Mr. Boker by no means went “‘dumb 
to his grave,’’ yet the high order of 
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work accomplished by him in drama 
and ballad gave promise of something 


even better than his actual accomplish-. 
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THE FRIENDS’ ALMSHOUSE ON WALNUT STREET 


ment. He was one of those who to 
their dying day seemed to have a more 
brilliant career outlined before him 
than was actually fulfilled. Those who 
turn back to his ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini” 
and his war ballads recognize the in- 
spiration of the true poet combined 
with rare felicity of expression. It 
sometimes seems as if a life of ease and 
freedom from the bread-winning strug- 
gle does not afford the best environment 
for the development of genius, yet the 
vast amount of work accomplished by 
Mr. Boker’s fellow-townsman and life- 
long friend, Charles Godfrey Leland, 
goes to prove once more that no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down for 
literary producers. From the early 
years when he was editing the /xter- 
national Magazine and Sartain’s, and 
composing his famous ‘“‘Breitmann 
Ballads,’’ to his later contributions to 
the gypsy lore of many lands, Mr. 
Leland accomplished an almost incredi- 
ble amount of editorial, magazine and 
critical work. 

Other instances of the pursuit of 
literature con amore among Philadel- 





Carey, and Henry Carey Baird. Dr. 
Stillé’s work is chiefly in the lines of 
Pennsylvania history, his lives of John 
Dickinson and Anthony Wayne being 
the best known of his writings. Mr. 
Baker’s studies are mainly in Washing- 
toniana, Mr. Carey’s and Mr. Baird’s 
in political economy, while Dr. Lea’s 
researches and writings in medizval 
European and ecclesiastical history 
have won for him an enviable inter- 
national reputation. 

So much good work has been done 
in Philadelphia in the last twenty years 
that it sometimes seems as if this old 
city were destined to experience a re- 
vival and assert her ancient prestige as 
a leader in American letters. Instead 
of writers of distinction being scattered 
through the years, as when, in the 
middle and third quarters of the cen- 
tury just completed, Thomas Buchanan 
Read was celebrating the charms of his 
‘‘ Fair Pennsylvania,’’ and George 
Henry Boker, Thomas Dunn English, 
Bayard Taylor, Walt Whitman, and 
Henry Peterson were writing their 
poems, dramas and stories, we have 
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now several well-defined groups of 
littérateurs. 

Heading the list of writers of fiction 
are such old and valued friends as Ellen 
Olney Kirk, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, while Owen 
Wister, Churchill Williams, Anna 
Robeson Brown, and the author of 
‘‘John Percyfield’’ have more recently 
won their laurels in the field of letters. 
In another group are Ellen Douglas 
Deland, Mary Moss, Amy Blanchard, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, John Luther 
Long, and George Gibbs, who is so 
clever with his pencil that he is able to 
illustrate his own books. 

The mantle of earlier Philadelphia 
bards has fallen upon a group of pres- 
ent-day poets, which includes Florence 
Earle Coates, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Langdon Mitchell, Francis Howard 
Williams, Harrison S. Morris, editor 
as well as poet, S. Decatur Smith,’ S. 
Solis Cohen, Charles Leonard Moore, 
Reginald W. Kauffman, and Eliza 
Sproat Turner. Most of these poets 
sat at the feet of the ‘‘good, gray 


poet,’’ Whitman, acknowledging him 


as a leader and a prophet. Another 
and a younger voice, which was hailed 
by his brother bards in the Pegasus as 
sounding the true poet’s message of 
prophecy and interpretation of nature, 
was that of Charles Henry Liiders. ; A 
strong clear note was struck by Liiders 
in the ‘‘ Four Winds” and other lyrics; 
but the voice of the singer was, like 
that of Keats, hushed before noon, 
leaving a group of friends to lament the 
early taking off of their young Adonais. 

The field of literary essay, criticism, 
and history, which was in the past en- 
riched by the writings of Joshua Fran- 
cis Fisher, Henry and William B. 
Reed, Horace Binney Wallace, Henry 
Armitt Brown, and John Foster Kirk, 
is to-day represented by Ellis Jarnall, 
Henry S. Pancoast, Francis B. Gum- 
mere, Albert H. Smyth, Robert Ellis 
Thompson, Talcott Williams, and Ag- 
nes Repplier, the keen critic and hu- 
morous essayist who has recently been 
honored by a degree from the univer- 
sity of her own city. 

Literary ability, like many other 
things, seems to go by inheritance in 
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Philadelphia, hence there are here a 
number of writers in the second and 
third generation. Langdon Mitchell, 


-a son of Dr. Weir Mitchell, and a 


grandson of Dr. John K. Mitchell, is 
writing poems and plays. The Wil- 
liamses, father and son, are both work- 
ing in creative lines, Francis Howard 
Williams’s volume of plays, ‘‘At the 
Rise of the Curtain,’’ following: close 
upon his son’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Cap- 
tain.’’ Owen Wister, the son of Mrs. 
Sarah Butler Wister and the grandson 
of Frances Anne Kemble, women who 
have written well even if they have 
not written much, is best known to- 
day as the author of ‘“‘The Virginian,” 
although he is the author of several 
other books, among them an admirable 
life of General Grant. Writing seems 
to be most distinctly an inheritance or 
a contagion among the Davises, as 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Clark Davis and their 
sons, Richard Harding and Charles B. 
Davis, are all well known authors. 
Another family in which literary abil- 
ity seems to be hereditary is the Fur- 
ness family. Dr. William H. Furness, 
the well-beloved Unitarian divine, was 
a writer of many hymns and verses; 
his daughter, Mrs. Casper Wister, is 
known through her admirable transla- 
tions, or rather adaptations, from Mar- 
lett and other German writers, these 
novels being marked by Mrs. Wister’s 
originality and charm of style. Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, the eminent 
Shakespearian scholar, is a son of Wil- 
liam H. Furness, D.D. Of Dr. Fur- 
ness, whom the ancient universities of 
England have delighted to honor, Dr. 
William Rolfe said a few years since: 
““When the literary history of the 
century just closing shall be written, 
the palm for work on Shakespeare must 
indisputably be awarded to the ‘““New 
Variorum Edition’’ of Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, the most sagacious 
and most genial of living Shakespear- 
ian critics.’’ ; 

Who that has turned over the pages 
of the ‘‘New Variorum,’’ or has been 
privileged to listen to this ripe scholar’s 
illuminating readings from the pages of 
the great master, will fail to echo Dr. 
Rolfe’s words? 
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Both of the sons of Dr. Furness are 
writing; his namesake, Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr., follows his father’s lead 
in the scholarly lines of Shakespearian 
study and comment, while another son, 
William H. Furness, writes books of 
travel and adventure. 

Among writers upon historical and 
scientific subjects, and in general litera- 
ture, are Dr. John Bach McMaster, 
who has written so many of his im- 
portant books in Philadelphia that she 
is proud to claim him for her own, 
Sydney George Fisher, Albert S. 
Bolles, Samuel W. Pennypacker, Sara 
Yorke Stevenson, Maria Hornor Lans- 
dale, Louise Stockton, Amelia Mott 
Gummere, Isaac Sharpless, Angelo 
Heilprin, Morris Jastrow, Herman V. 
Hilprecht, Charles C. Abbott, Wil- 
liam Perrine, better known as‘* Penn,’’ 
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William Hyde Appleton, Joseph G. 
Rosengarten, Edward Robins, Eliza- 
beth McClellan, Charlemagne Tower, 
and Charles Morris. 

Several well-known writers living in 
other cities and lands turn back with 
pleasure to their literary begnnings in 
Philadelphia, as Catherine Janvier, 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, and John 
Habberton, while Frank Stockton and 
Thomas Janvier have both revealed 
their early association with Philadel- 
phia by quaint and humorous presenta- 
tions of some of its geographical and 
social peculiarities. 

Whatever Philadelphia may accom- 
plish in the future, it cannot be de- 
nied that there has come forth from 
the Quaker City, early and late, a 
not inconsiderable amount of good 
literature. 


George Meredith’s Heroines 
By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


No writer more than Mr. Meredith 
has given his heroines their value on 
all sides. They exist for him morally 
and mentally with the same clearness 
and brilliancy as in their external as- 
pect. Their intellectual attributes are 
so sharply insisted upon as to consti- 
tute, perhaps, their chief distinction 
among heroines in general. And it is 
perfectly true that they are interested 
in a larger number of ideas than most 
of their predecessors and contempo- 
raries in fiction, even in larger ideas, 
such as educational progress and issues 
of national honor. They talk philoso- 
phy and politics, if not with startling 
acumen, at least in a way to show the 
sincerity of their concern with these 
weighty subjects. If their phrases also 
are weighty, rather than as witty as 
obviously is the intention, they think 
and observe and reflect as well as feel, 
and not seldom send their shafts into 
psychological problems of no mean 
depth. But it may safely be argued 
that their minds are not the greatest 
part of their charm for the general 
reader, or even an integral part of it. 


The essence of their chief appeal to 
the imagination lies in a certain free 


boyish temper, so common among 
them as to form almost a bond holding 
them together in one family. Their 
love of liberty and spacious horizons, 
their inability to think poorly of the 
world, their impatience of compromise 
and scorn of indirect dealing are quali- 
ties that seem to belong to the spirit 
of boyhood, however incarnated in 
womanly figures. Nor is the sympathy 
between the running, rowing, cricket- 
ing, wrestling youngsters of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s books and the charming heroines 
entirely tacit. The friendship of Clara 
Middleton for Crossjay strikes deep 
roots in both natures. His ‘‘dear 
guileless boy’s voice’’ calls to her with 
a note of kinship. His honest look 
upon the world is the real touchstone 
by which Sir Willoughby’s conceits are 
tested. Lord Ormont’s Aminta, too, 
is the good comrade of ‘‘Matey Wey- 
burn” even in her later dreams, and 
the rumor of athletic exploits reaching 
her mature mind brings with it the 
sense of a dim likeness to the school- 
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boy heroes, ‘‘a kind of distant cousin- 
ship” springing from similar enthu- 
siasms and exaltations. Janet in 
‘‘Harry Richmond’’ has courage for 
her supreme quality, and her single 
rhapsody is spent upon the virtues of 
Young England—‘‘our men may be 
shy and sneering, but our boys beat 
the world,’’ she affirms. There is 
something very engaging, almost 
noble, in this generous natural force, 


the power of unwearied, unsophisti-. 


cated, unbattered spirit. There is 
something joyous and exultant in such 
intrepid directness as we see in young 
Rose Jocelyn, like the vision of clear 
light on a classic landscape, that makes 
a more fiery passion, or any activity of 
mind or heart that bears the taint of 
secrecy or fear, look artificial and vul- 
gar and dim with time in contrast. 
Such a temperament, however, sim- 
ple enough in spite of its superficial 
complexities, does not readily conform 
to any rule or system, nor does it ami- 
ably brook monotony. Hence many 
of the adventures of Mr. Meredith’s 
heroines. The extraordinary analysis 


of Clara Middleton’s mental attitude at 
the moment of finding Sir Willoughby’s 
egoism an intolerable element of her 
future, reveals a type of rebellion fa- 
miliar to schoolmasters, but in her case 
dignified and raised to importance by 
the few and grave alternatives open to 


her. It is highly characteristic of her 
that, beating against her cage, she 
thinks of no one in Sir Willoughby’s 
place more possible than Crossjay. 
The gallant little boy who can be a 
prince of comrades embodies her ideal. 
“‘Her cry for freedom was a cry to be 
free to love: she discovered it, half 
shuddering: to love, oh! no—no shape 
of man, nor impalpable nature either, 
but to love unselfishness, and helpful- 
ness, and planted strength in some- 
thing.”” A general enthusiasm for 
such abstract virtues, not commonly 
accorded to women in fiction, is one of 
the distinguishing marks of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s feminine types. The ‘rugged 
and harbaric’’ Carinthia Jane in ‘‘The 
Amazing Marriage’ is as true to an 
abstract ideal of duty as gentle Lucy 
Feverel to the Richard of her girlish 
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adoration. Sandra Belloni from her 
healthy naive girlhood to her rich and 
passionate maturity may stand as the 
normal flower of such austere young 
tendencies under conditions favorable 
to sound fruition. Her firm self-con- 
trol and reasoning devotion have passed 
through the fire of patriotism, leaving 
her, after this bath in impersonal emo- 
tion, at once ardent and calm, a heroine 
in the literal sense of the word, ready 
for battle or endurance, yet lacking not 
a single purely ‘‘womanly”’ quality, as 
no reader of the chapter entitled ‘* The 
Last’”’ will be disposed to deny. 

The epic suggestion of deeds to be 
done by women outside the domestic 
field, and of a martial spirit to be main- 
tained in the performance of common 
duties and the meeting of daily exigen- 
cies, the hint of taking the world, lance 
in rest, with unswerving courage and a 
total absence of frivolity, has the value 
of the ideal by which the real may be 
corrected. When we see in a modern 
drawing an outline reminiscent of the 
Cnidian Aphrodite, we are not slow to 
recognize the momentary enlargement 
of the horizon, and in Mr. Meredith’s 
heroines, whether or no we find them 
consistent or witty or lovable, we have 
our glimpse of antique breadth and 
simplicity. The refreshment of senti- 
ment untroubled by sentimentality is 
in the atmosphere that surrounds them. 
Nesta Radnor, in ‘‘One of our Con- 
querors,’’ is a fine example of the atti- 
tude assumed by a Meredithian girl 
under the sway of what commonly is 
called the ‘‘tender passion.’” She met 
the eyes of her lover “‘with the slender 
unbendingness that was her own; a 
feminine of inspirited manhood. There 
was no soft expression, only the direct 
shot of light on both sides; conveying 
as much as is borne from sun to earth, 
from earth to sun.” 

If we find here and there, in spite of 
the original and wholesome conception 
of the nature of women, almost too 
much of the irritating quality of boy- 
hood in addition to its delightful 
qualities, if these spirited, outspoken, 
untamed ladies are capable of prankish 
departures from convention which have 
their source rather in wilfulness than in 
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candor and spontaneity, they are never- 
theless too rare in type not to be prized 
and too seriously studied not be genu- 
ine. The imagination of their author 
has been respectful to them in observing 
their particular as well as their symbolic 
and typical character. Their common 
likeness is that of temperament, their 
unlikenesses are manifold. If we place 
Lord Ormont’s Aminta beside Rose 
Jocelyn, and Sandra Belloni beside 
them both, we have a trio fairly repre- 
senting the portraits of Spain, England, 
and Italy. But the moral tone is an 
individual matter. It isnot as‘‘Spain’”’ 
or as any symbolic personage that 
Aminta takes leave of her not ignoble 
lord, conceiving that she had clearly 
thought out ‘‘the difference between 
men’s decrees for their convenience 
and God’s laws.’’ She has the disre- 
spect of immaturity for all human laws, 
the adolescent view of their constraint 
upon personal freedom. With Diana 
Merion she gives the impression of feel- 
ing herself greater than law, outside of 
law, and justifiably unwilling to sacri- 
fice to law. But in the case of Diana 


her rebellion against her husband is 
made clear—or perhaps obscured !— 
by his exasperating treatment of her, 
while in the case of Aminta a certain 
dulness and selfishness is argued in 
the misunderstanding of a nature so 
intrinsically generous as that of Lord 


Ormont. Aminta must stand in fact 
as the weak exponent of a theory 
upon which Mr. Meredith seems to 
rely in his management of his hero- 
ines’ fortunes. He depicts them in 
the majority of instances as in some 
sense the ‘‘prey’’ of man, as more or 
less frightened creatures of the wild- 
wood fleeing from capture or escaping 
from captivity. Yet this can only be a 
part of his theory, since in most cases 
they run from one ‘‘captor’’ to another 
of the same sex, but assumedly nobler, 
more sympathetic, more just and fine! 
In such a case as that of Rose Jocelyn 
and Evan Harrington, where the right 
mate is found without the disillusioning 
preliminary process of breaking a mar- 
riage tie, or in such a case as that of 
Carinthia, where natural rebellion is 
subjugated to an obedience that is per- 
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haps still more strictly natural, the 
theory sinks into the background and 
leaves the author’s imagined world the 
solider and brighter for its absence from 


‘the scene of human activities. 


His heroines, in fact, may be divided 
for purposes of discussion into two 
classes—the humble and the perverse. 
The word humility has become associ- 
ated with extremely disagreeable attri- 
butes to the English-speaking race, 
but Mr. Meredith restores to it the 
higher meaning. The humility de- 
picted by him in such characters as 
Lucy Feverel, Carinthia, Vittoria, is 
not the converse, but the accompani- 
ment of pride, a pride of place, one 
might say, in the universal order, while 
such humility as Nataly Radnor shows 
under the scourge of law constitutes 
the whole strength and delicacy of her 
character. Diana Warwick is the type 
of the constitutionally perverse, and 
those to whom her beauty — vividly 
realized—and her impetuous emotions 
make her lovable are bound to ascribe 
to her incalculable instincts of perver- 
sity the stupid baseness of her act 
toward Dacier, and the failure of her 
lauded brain to act at a moment of 
importance. It is, perhaps, significant 
that Diana, the most specifically ‘‘in- 
tellectual’’ of Mr. Meredith’s women, 
should show the least ‘‘sense’’ of any 
of them. The weak point in her char- 
acter, its tendency toward eccentric 
movements in the moral field, counter- 
balances and finally overrules the power 
of her clever mind. It is practically 
upon character that Mr. Meredith, like 
all other sincere and deep thinkers, 
bases his standard: of value for women 
as for men, and however charming he 
may make them as individuals, it is 
only when he makes them ‘‘in mental 
harmony with the laws of life,’’ and 
not in open or tacit rebellion against 
them, that they appear in their full 
moral and temperamental grace. Such 
women as Carinthia and Vittoria, each 
developing in accordance with ideals of 
reason and of genuine religion in the 
sense given to the word by Matthew 
Arnold—‘‘morality touched by emo- 
tion,’’—are elevated and beautiful con- 
ceptions, undisturbed by the smaller 
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problems of personal rights and wrongs, 
serene under misfortune and humilia- 
tion, and with the sense of a world 
larger than the immediate and tangible 
as their permanent abiding-place. Such 
women as Clara Middleton and Rose 
Jocelyn are not less exquisite in their 
more radiant charm and their promise 
of equal capacities for sustained gen- 
erosity and sacrifice of the personal to 
the general welfare. 

Diana and Aminta, on the other 
hand, reveal the dangers that assail 
eager and spontaneous temperaments 
when the quality that prevents selfish- 
ness is absent. To think reverently of 
the rights of others and to respect one- 
self is the commonplace lesson of ethics 
to be learned from the contemplation 
of them all. Directly or indirectly the 
moral they enforce is the simple one 
that to cherish one’s individuality is 
intelligent, to impose it against the 
claim of a real duty is trivial. To dis- 
tinguish between those temperaments 
which see clearly where a real duty 
begins and a seeming duty ends, and 
those which, in the exaltation of youth 
or sentiment, take the morbid and un- 
sound for the natural and wholesome, 
requires an immense imagination—an 
imagination so much greater than any 
power of ratiocination as to override 
the latter at all critical moments. This 
imagination is what saves Mr. Meredith 
in the very jaws of histheory. ‘‘Only 
those who read her woman’s blood and 
character with the head will care for 
Diana of the Crossways,’’ he says at 
the end of her history; but it’ is pre- 
cisely the head which rebels at her dis- 
regard of proportion and balance in the 
scheme of her living. A wild head, 
not a wild heart, is the source of her 
misfortunes, and the picture of her 
brave and gay and frank but shallow 
nature is drawn with too impeccable 
an outline to mislead the attentive 
reader, compelled to judge the bril- 
liant Hibernian as Mr. Meredith has 
created her and not as he himself 
judges her. Contrasted with the won- 
derful Vittoria she is a creature of 
sound and foam, yet when she is ac- 
cepted not “‘with the head,’’ but with 
unexacting sympathies, the rich vein 
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of beautiful and pathetic tenderness 
discernible at her most wilful moments 
makes her a poetic figure, and easily 
to be comprehended as inspiring and 
supporting the kind of affection spent 
upon her by Lady Dunstane. This 
test of soundness,—genuine and deep 
friendship between one woman and 
another,— Mr. Meredith continually 
applies to his heroines, and depicts on 
their behalf various forms of such 
friendship with an insight of great 
penetration. In his hands, indeed, 
friendship is the most serious business 
of the world. Variety in lovers may 
be condoned by him, but the possibil- 
ity of fickleness in friendship is not a 
conceivable horror, and the definiteness 
and reality of the great relation as he 
shows it helps to an extraordinary de- 
gree to make his world a credible one, 
easily to be recognized as the one in 
which we ourselves move and have our 
being. Curiously, in spite of the stress 
laid upon the desire and right of women 
to determine their own destinies and 
develop their own natures independ- 
ently of the standards formed for them 
by ‘‘the world” and the laws made for 
them by the stronger sex, it is difficult 
to think of a Meredithian woman as 
leading a consistently independent 
existence. Her interest in politics, 
education, or literature is apt to be 
tangled up inextricably with her interest 
in politicians, educators, and writers. 
Her fondness for abstract ideas is not 
allowed to interfere with her emotional 
preferences. And her emotional! pre- 
ferences are what, in most instances 
(always excepting the wholly excep- 
tional Vittoria), regulate and control 
her fate. This, no doubt, is typical, 
and a part of the natural order which 
Mr. Meredith never wearies in exalt- 
ing, but it is in marked contrast with 
the treatment of women by other 
writers of his modern tendency of 
thought. We can think, for example, 
of one of George Eliot’s women, of 
Dorothea, of Dinah, even of Maggie 
Tulliver, as finding in life interests and 
occupations entirely disconnected from 
her interest in members of the opposite 
sex. With Mr. James’s heroines there 
is the same sense that a vast world lies 
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about them in which it is possible for 
them to act without the remotest refer- 
ence to the state of their affections. 
But with the women drawn by Mr. 
Meredith the background of their 
thought is continually haunted by the 
‘inevitableness of united destinies. The 
valiant Diana, on the point of giving 
her cherished liberty into Redworth’s 
keeping, exclaims to her friend: ‘* But 
marriage, dear Emmy! marriage! Is 
marriage to be the end of me?” Yet 
the pitifulness and mismanagement of 
her efforts to avert that end have pro- 
claimed its certainty from,the begin- 
ning of her ‘‘ independent ’’ career. 
And, once convinced, she hastens to 
explain to Redworth that she is’ like 
the trailing clematis they pass by the 
roadside: ‘‘It drags in the dust when 
it has no firm arm to cling to. I 
passed it beside you yesterday with a 
flaunting mind and not a suspicion of 
the likeness. How foolish I was!’’ 
And if Mr. Meredith’s heroines thus 
answer to the ancient definition of them 
as ‘‘clinging vines” to the lordly oaks 
they also answer tothe ancient and com- 
mendable prejudice in favor of beauty 
in women. A great aid to our imagina- 
tion in conjuring up concrete images of 
them is the attention paid to the matter 
of their appearance. Originality and 
ambition and the lively exercise of the 
brain have not worn the bloom from 
their lovely faces or made them indif- 
ferent to the question of their dress. 
Their aspect is never conventionally 
described, and occasionally, as in the 
case of Carinthia, it is of a type too 
rugged and large to be widely appre- 
ciated, but for the most part their 
author’s study of graceful gesture and 
delicate surface and line result in un- 
mistakable combinations of beauty. 
The way of turning the head, the car- 
riage and pose, the walk, are all acutely 
observed and recorded. We may for- 
get the psychological features presented 
to us, but we are-bound to remember 
the expressive faces, the slim spirited 
figures, the invariable grace and plas- 
ticity. In these portraits of women it 
is impossible, indeed, to get away from 
the suggestion of the painter’s craft, 
such a passionate zest for the interpre- 
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tation of color and form is displayed. 
We are even haunted by intimations of 
particular masters with their individual 
ways of rendering technical problems. 
What student of English art, for ex- 
ample, can read of Lucy Desborough’s 
fresh and tranquil comeliness without 
seeing her lean from a canvas by Rom- 
ney, the light of the English painter's 
ideal on her fairness and youth: 


The wide summer hat nodding over her forehead 
to her brows seemed to flow with her flowing 
heavy curls, and those fire-threaded mellow curls, 
only half-curls, waves of hair call them, rippling at 
the ends, went like a sunny red-veined torrent 
down her back almost to her waist: a glorious 
vision to the youth, who embraced it as a flower of 
beauty and read not a feature. There were curious 
features of color in her face for him to have read. 
Her brows, thick and brownish against a soft skin 
showing the action of the blood, met in the bend 
of a bow, extending to the temples, long and level; 
you saw that she was fashioned to peruse the sights 
of earth, and by the pliability of her brows that the 
wonderful creature used her faculty, and was not 
going to bea statue to the gazer. Under the dark, 
thick brows an arch of eye-lashes shot out, giving a 
wealth of darkness to the full, frank blue eyes, a 
mystéry of meaning—more than brain was ever 
meant to fathom. 


In the portraits of the later books 
there is sometimes less fluency, less 
felicity of touch, but always there are 
both distinction and lifelikeness. The 
detailed description of Clara Middleton 
with “‘the mouth that smiles in re- 
pose,’” the eyelids lifted slightly at the 
outer corners, the equable shut mouth, 
and so on, is too categorical to charm, 
but there is the style of Botticelli in 
the other sketch of her walking ‘‘insuf- 
ferably fair’’ on the highway to Sir 
Willoughby’s displeasure, in a dress 
“‘cunning to embrace the shape and 
flutter loose about it like the spirit of a 
summer’s day,” trailing her garlands 
and moving as if she were “‘driving the 
clouds before her,’’ a sight ‘‘to set the 
woodland dancing.’’ Another enchant- 
ing picture is that of Diana kneeling 
by the fire at The Crossways, ‘“‘a 
Madonna on an old black Spanish 
canvas,’’ to the eyes of her faithful 
champion; and still another.is the 
vision of Vittoria singing her great 


















song in the presence of the enemies of 
Italy, dressed “‘like a noble damsel 
from the hands of Titian,’’ a figure in 
amber and pale blue silk, ‘‘such as the 
great Venetian might have sketched 
from his windows on a day when the 
Doge went forth to wed the Adriatic: 
a superb Italian head, with dark banded 
hair-braid, and dark strong eyes under 
unabashed soft eyelids.’’ In the same 
gallery with these we must put the 
happy study of the child princess 
Ottilia on her pony, against the back- 
ground of a German forest, and the 
swift sketch in outline of Rose Jocelyn 
in her black hat with its scarlet feather, 
on the deck of the homeward-bound 
Focasta. It is difficult to conceive what 
Mr. Meredith’s work would be for us 
without its pictorial side. No English 
writer so fills our mind with decorative 
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figures and poetic landscape. In ‘he 
desert of an art-forsaken country he 
might almost satisfy the civilized criv- 
ing for the plastic arts. When we 
think of his heroines we think of their 
candor and caprice, their spontaneity 
and wit as the stem and root and leaf 
by which we know their character, but 
the rich blossom that moves us to un- 
reserved delight is their great béauty. 
And in the manner of the best modern 
art this beauty is made to express both 
‘moral and artistic significance. It is 
charged with inner meanings without 
losing its superficial grace. It is made 
to seem the inevitable outward com- 
plement of the psychological charac- 
teristics of those who possess it, and 
we find ourselves at a loss to conceive 
the same minds and souls in a different 
physical envelope. 


The Tide of Day 


By CECIL ARYM 


(EBB) 


THE shadows fall like gray down-feathers shed 
From ‘neath the black wings of the setting night. 
Slow fades the pageant of departing light 

In empyrean shades of gold and red: 

Hushed the bird voices pure and clear, that-wed 
The hearts of men to music; now the height 
That towers afar the day is veiled from sight, 

The twilight deepens—lo! the day is dead. 


(FLOW) 


Ah, see! the Eastern sky is flecked with rose 
And tints most rare, as though some heavenly breeze 
Had plucked the. petals from celestial flowers 
And tossed them there: Earth’s drowsing eyes unclose, 
The lark up-flings his song and darkness flees 


Before the light of God's miraculous powers. 


















Books of Reminiscence 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


Travel and Letters 


BAYARD TAYLOR is one of the few 
American men of letters who was not 
properly appreciated when he was liv- 
ing and who has not come into his own 
even since his death. Mr. Taylor was 
much more of a writer of both prose 
and poetry than his contemporaries 
seem to believe. His first book, writ- 
ten when he had barely turned twenty, 
gave him his popular reputation. This 
was ‘‘ Views Afoot,’’ in which the au- 
thor described his tour through Europe 
with knapsack on shoulder and staff in 
hand. I have an old copy of this book 
somewhere, and I remember when I 
first read it how thrilled I was by the 
picture of the young traveller and 
author which served as a frontispiece. 
That was before the days of photo- 
engraving so that the portrait instead 
of being a direct reproduction from life 
was somewhat idealized. At the same 
time Taylor must have been a hand- 
some young man for he was a fine- 
looking man even in his old age. 

I have before me a most interesting 
volume by Marie Hansen Taylor, 
Bayard Taylor’s widow. It is called 
*‘On Two Continents,’’* and in it Mrs. 
Taylor gives us recollections of her 
very interesting life, and we get an 
insight into the character of her hus- 
band that only a wife could give. Mrs. 
Taylor is a German woman and was 
born near the town of Gotha. It may 
be remembered that Bayard Taylor 
had an unusual knowledge of German 
and that his translations of Goethe are 
among the best that have ever been 
made. Indeed there are good judges 
who think that they are the best. It 
was in 1852 that Miss Hansen first met 
her future husband, who came to her 
father’s house in Gotha after finishing 
his travels in the Orient, where he 


*“On Two Continents.” By Marie Hansen Taylor. 
Doubleday, Page, &Co. $1.75 


had met a brother of Mr. Hansen, who 
invited him to visitGermany. Taylor 
was at that time twenty-seven years 
old. Miss Hansen met him _ occa- 
sionally at dinner-parties, and he gave 
her the impression of ‘‘an unusual, 
unspoiled, good, and noble man.”’ 
That he would be her future husband 
did not enter her mind, nor did she 
seem to make any deep impression 
upon him. Taylor was only then re- 
covering from the loss of his first 
love, a young woman to whom he had 
been married on her death-bed. 

Four years later Taylor again visited 
Gotha, bringing with him his two 
sisters and a brother. He renewed his 
acquaintance with Miss Hansen, and it 
was not long after that they were 
married ‘‘in the pleasant little Court 
Chapel in Castle Friedenstein.’’ Young 
Taylor and his wife went almost im- 
mediately to London, and soon after 
their arrival made Thackeray’s ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Taylor writes that 
she found 


confirmed in his person the characteristics which I 
had guessed at from his works—a warm heart under 
the mask of scathing satire. On the occasion of a 
small dinner which he gave us he said to my hus- 
band, after the gentlemen had rejoined the ladies 
in the drawing-room : “ By-the-by, I must give you 
a wedding present. What shall it be?” Then, 
going to an etagére, he took down a silver inkstand 
and gave it to his friend, in spite of the evident 
displeasure of his youngest daughter, usually so 
amiable, who exclaimed with all the naiveté of her 
fifteen years: ‘‘Oh, not that one, papa!” But 
papa gave no heed, and a few days later sent us the 
gift with the inscription engraved upon it: ‘* W. 
M. Thackeray to Bayard Taylor, Oct. 27, 1857.” 


The Taylors only stayed in London 
a short time. Then they came to 
America, landing in New York, and 
- putting up at the old Astor House, 
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Among their visitors at this old 
hostelry was Horace Greeley, ‘‘of 
ponderous form, with a round face, a 
healthy complexion, light-blue eyes, 
long, scanty, pale-yellow hair, and a 
pleasant, half absent-minded expres- 
sion.”’ After him came Charles Dana, 
associate editor of the 7ribune, **jovial 
and versatile, who spoke German 
almost without an accent’’; and 
George P. Putnam, ‘the intelligent 
publisher’’ of Bayard Taylor’s prose 
works, ‘‘who greeted me with cordial 
bonhomie.”’ Other guests were the 
Stoddards, whom Mrs. Taylor was 
particularly anxious to meet as they 
were intimate friends of her husband. 
Stoddard ‘she describes as ‘‘of medium 
stature and slender build, with dark 
hair and beard; he was all open- 
heartedness, candid in everything he 
said, and bubbling over with wit and 
humor.’’ Mrs. Stoddard was smaller. 


Her hair was dark brown and very thick, her eyes 
a dark gray, while her features indicated a decided 
character combined with great intensity and esfrit. 
All her utterances were cleverly turned, and she 
vied with her husband in witty remarks. She at 
once took possession of me on the certain presump- 
tion that we should be friends ; and after the many 
years which have intervened, considering the great 
divergence of our characters and dispositions, she 
still remains that one among my friends with whom 
I am most intimate and in whose society I find the 
greatest mental stimulus. 


Since Mrs. Taylor wrote the fore- 
going, both Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard 
have died. 

The Taylors did not stay long in 
New York, but moved on to Kennett 
Square in Pennsylvania, which was 
Taylor’s old home. While Taylor 
always felt that Kennett Square was 
his home, he lived a large part of his 
life in New York, and their house was 
a meeting-place for all the well-known 
men and women of letters of that time. 
“‘We were a nest of singing birds,’ 
wrote Stoddard of those days. George 
H. Boker, whose drama, ‘‘ Francesca 
da Rimini,’ was just being enacted, 


sometimes dropped in from Philadelphia; T. B. 
Aldrich, who had made his déu¢ as a poet, was a 
frequent guest ; and Edmund Clarence Stedman 
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soon after became a member of our circle and one 


of our nearest friends. Taylor one day announced 
him to Stoddard as a new poet whose acquaintance 
he had just made. ‘‘ A new poet,” said Stoddard, 
shrugging his shoulders ; ‘‘ and what has he writ- 
ten?” ‘**The Diamond Wedding,’ ” was the an- 
swer ; ‘the poem which you read yesterday in the 
paper. And I have invited him to visit us, for I 
know you will like him.” Charles G, Leland, the 
painter Thomas Hicks, with their wives; Fitz- 
Hugh Ludlow and his wife (afterward Mrs, Albert 
Bierstadt), belonged to our inner coterie, to which 
were later added Jervis McEntee and his charming 
wife, and Sanford R. Gifford, both landscape paint- 
ers and genial men. Another guest of the early 
times was Orlando W. Wight (the translator of 
‘* Heloise and Abelard”), who had a funny habit, 
when addressing anyone, of laying his white-gloved 
hand upon his heart with a sigh and a flourish. 


Miss Susan- and Anna Warner, au- 
thors of ‘‘The Wide, Wide World’”’ 
and ‘‘Queechy,’’ were then among the 
literary lights. They lived, as one of 
them still does, on a little island in the 
Hudson opposite West Point, but they 
came to New York occasionally and 
were féted on account of the great suc- 
cess of their books. 


Miss Susan, the elder, was so firmly persuaded of 
the infallibility of her religious views that, after 
making the acquaintance of Thackeray, when he 
came to New York in 1856, she said of him one 
evening at a party: ‘‘ He is an excellent man, but 
there is a whole world he knows nothing of—a 
world which I know.” 


Alice and Phcebe Cary, who are for- 
gotten by the present generation, were 
much sought after by the Mrs. Leo 
Hunters of those days. It was at the 
Carys’ that Mrs. Taylor met the wife 
of Horace Greeley, who is described as 
a most peculiar woman. Mr. Greeley 
invited the Taylors to his house to meet 
his wife, and they accepted on his ac- 
count. When they arrived, they found 
Mr. Greeley alone in the drawing-room, 
but no Mrs. Greeley in sight. He was 
visibly embarrassed and sent to inform 
his wife of the presence of their guests, 
but she did not appear. As they were 
on the point of taking their departure, 
Mrs. Greeley appeared at the head of 
the stairs, exchanged a few words with 
them, and retired. ‘‘In this and other 
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similar trials,’’ writes Mrs. Taylor, 
‘Greeley never for a moment lost the 
saintly patience with which he treated 
his wife.”’ 

As every one knows, towards middle 
life Taylor entered the diplomatic ser- 
vice, and was first sent to St. Peters- 
burg as Secretary of Legation. The 
fever of travel was always in Taylor, 
and though he built a home in Kennett 
Square, and did some of his best work 
there, he was constantly on the move. 
Just before Taylor's last diplomatic ap- 
pointment, they lived on Eighteenth 
Street in this city, and again their house 
was the headquarters for all the inter- 
esting people who came this way; among 
them Bret Harte who had just arrived 
from San Francisco. Mrs. Taylor 
wrote in her diary at the time: 


** He is handsome, with the easy manners of a man 
of the world ; he likes to hear himself talk, is not 
tolerant of interruptions, and is very entertaining. 
Before he left the room he looked at himself in the 
mirror.” We invited him to dinner soon after; he 
accepted—and did not come. This was his usual 
habit, and numerous complaints were rife in con- 
sequence, 


Taylor’s diplomatic career in Ger- 
many was a successful one, perhaps 
partly because he knew the language 
of the country to which he was sent as 
well as though he were a native, and he 
understood the character of the people. 

To me the most interesting part of 


Mrs. Taylor’s book is that that tells of | 


her acquaintance with famous men and 
women of letters. She has a number 
of interesting anecdotes of Browning. 
At a dinner-party, she relates, the poet 
was requested to take in a lady who 
hardly gave him time to sit down when 
she began: 


“‘Oh, Mr. Browning, I have been wanting so 
much to meet you, in order to ask you some ques- 
tions: Who were the Davenport Brothers and the 
Plymouth Brethren?” Browning explained to the 
best of his ability, when she inquired breathlessly : 
** And what are Yarmouth bloaters?” 


Mrs. Taylor first met the Brownings 
in Rome, shortly after her marriage, 
and again in 1867. Then 


his thick, dark-brown hair was blanched, his heavy 
whiskers had disappeared, and of his former beauty 
all that remained was the spiritual impress of his 
strongly marked features. In contrast to the ro- 
bust virility of her husband was the small, slender 
figure and delicate appearance of Mrs. Browning. 
But in her eyes glowed the same deep fire as in his, 
only in hers it seemed more concentrated, as her 
black hair, hanging down in long curls, so framed 
her pale, haggard face that her dark eyes seemed 
to be the only feature visible. Browning counted 
himself happy to be in Rome, ‘‘a country,” he 
said, picking up a clay vessel filled with water for 
evaporation which stood on the iron stove, ‘* where 
you find utensils of this form and color in daily use 
among the people !” 


Another but very different person 
whom Mrs. Taylor met in Italy was 
*‘Quida,’’ who at an afternoon recep- 
tion ‘‘ wore a white cashmere dress with 
an extraordinarily long train.” After 


‘ greeting the hostess, “‘she went into 


the middle of the room and turned her- 
self round a number of times so that 
her train formed a sort of hassock upon 
which she sat down.’’ Not a very 
substantial seat, one would think. 

Mrs. Taylor writes pleasantly and she 
has many interesting things to say, 
particularly interesting to those who 
can look back over the last twenty-five 
or thirty years and recall the familiar 
features of many of whom she writes so 
intimately. 


Pleasant Recollections 


Mr. F. Leveson Gower* has known 
many distinguished people and lived an 
unusually interesting life since he was 
born, in 1819. One of the first of Mr. 
Gower's recollections was of the Duke 
of Wellington, who was visiting his 
father’s country place, and, in shooting 
at a mark, not being a safe shot, 
wounded his host in the face. There 
was no great harm done, but the escape 
was a narrow one. When he was seven 
years old, Mr. Gower had the pleasure 
of shaking hands with Sir Walter Scott. 
Among his playmates at school were | 
Prince George of Hanover and Prince 


*‘** Bygone Years.” By F. Leveson Gower. E. P. Dut 
ton & Co. $3.50 net. 



























George of Cambridge. After Eton, Mr. 
Gower went to Oxford, where Mr. Rus- 


kin was then an undergraduate. Of 


Ruskin at the university he says: 


He seemed to keep himself aloof from everybody, 
to seek no friends, and to have none. I never met 
him in any one else’s rooms or at any social gather- 
ing. Isee him now, looking rather crazy, taking 
his solitary walks, His isolation was in nowise, as 
the Dean suggests, due to his parentage, as under- 
graduates never took that into account in the choice 
of their companions, Young men having relations 
and friends in common and some knowledge of 
London society were unconsciously disposed to fore- 
gather, but not from any wish for exclusiveness. 
It was no advantage to Ruskin to be a gentleman- 
commoner, as gentlemen-commoners, with some 
notable exceptions, were generally looked upon 
askance, as rather vulgar parvenus, too proud of 
their wealth; and there was more fellowship be- 
tween noblemen and commoners than there was 
between them and gentlemen-commoners. Ruskin 
classed the gentlemen-commoners as being between 
the noblemen and the commoners. I should put 
them last. But such classifications are rather fan- 
ciful. A Yankee who had never been in England 
asked a fellow-countryman who had been there 
what people were comprised in the term ‘‘ middle- 
class.” ‘‘* Baronets, to be sure ”"—a definition which 
would not be acceptable to some of our baronets 
with long pedigrees. 


He tells of one occasion when Ruskin 
gave a large supper to which he invited 
some of the leading undergraduates 
whom he did not know. On this occa- 
sion he made a speech which was not 
considered a success, for in it he said 
that he could hardly express how much 
he felt honored that so many men who 
were superior to him socially should 
have condescended to accept his invita- 
tion. This disinclined those who were 
present to keep up the acquaintance. 
Mr. Gower admits that he never felt the 
enthusiasm for Ruskin which inspired 
so many of his contemporaries. He 
admires the beauty and eloquence of 
his writings but doubts the soundness 
of his judgment. 

Speaking of Mr. Gladstone, Gower 
says that he had quite an argument 
with him at one time on the subject of 
class distinctions, and that the famous 
statesman believed that the line be- 
tween the gentry and commoner should 
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be drawn witha firm hand. Mr. Gower 
did not think so, and maintained that 
the equality between youths, both at 
school and college, was a great advan- 
tage, particularly to those who were 
most favored by fortune. He tells a 
story about his friend, the late Lord 
Bath, who, on his first arrival at Eton, 
was asked his name, and answered, ‘‘I 
am Viscount Weymouth, and I shall be 
Marquis of Bath.”’ Upon which he 
received two kicks, one for. the vis- 
count, and the other for the marquis. 
This story Mr. Gower does not vouch 
for, but he tells it as illustrating the 
fact that if at Eton a boy boasted of 
his social advantages he would have 
cause to repent it. 

Mr. Gower has many anecdotes of 
the brilliant but eccentric Lady Hol- 
land. At her table he met Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, and Samuel Rogers: 


All the Whig ladies visited Lady Holland, and 
many of them were charming and agreeable, She 
was very fond of my cousins, Lady Carlisle’s daugh- 
ters. One day she exclaimed: ‘‘ What is the use of 
education? Your cousins know very little, yet how 
perfect they are!” I think she hardly did them 
justice, as, without being learned, they had culti- 
vated minds, 

I once asked Lady Holland whether it would 
frighten her to see a ghost. ‘‘Oh, no; it would 
delight me, as proving the existence of a future 
life.” She could not bear the idea of leaving this 
one. She said she would exchange her present po- 
sition for that of a crossing-sweeper who was young. 
She never would allow the word ‘‘death” to be 
uttered in her presence. I once went with her to 
the play to see an after-piece. We arrived too 
early, and the funeral in ‘‘ Hamlet” was being per- 
formed. She immediately left the box. 


Mr. Gower tells of a house party at 
his uncle’s, the Duke of Devonshire, 
which included Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, Lord Palmerston, Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Duke of Wellington, and 
others. - 

The rich and great were not the only 
ones with whom Mr. Gower associated. 
Among other distinguished men whom 
he met was Thomas Carlyle and his 
wife. His recollection of the latter is as 
sitting in a corner, busy with her em- 
broidery, with no one speaking to her. 
After the death of Mrs. Carlyle, Mr. 
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Gower met Carlyle at a dinner of four 
given by Lady Ashburton: 


As I am not a hero-worshipper and disliked some 
of his opinions, I maliciously introduced the sub- 
ject of slavery. Mr. Carlyle rose to the occasion, 
defended slavery, and vilified the abolitionists. 
The two ladies, who had tender hearts and abhorred 
slavery from the bottom of their souls, were much 
disturbed.—‘*‘ Oh, Mr. Carlyle, do not say that! 
you cannot mean it. Have you ever read Mrs. 


Stowe?”—‘‘A poor, foolish woman, who wrote a 
book of wretched trash called ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’”—My purpose was achieved, and fer a 


short time the adoration abated. Another day the 
same party met, when after dinner our hostess said 
to Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘I hope you will not mind our 
leaving you, as we are going to the theatre to see 
Fechter act Hamlet.” To her astonishment he told 
her he would like to accompany us. He had not 
been inside a theatre for years, and his delight at 
the performance was great.—‘t The fellow is not 
so bad after all. Dear me! That is capital !”— 
All this was said in so loud a voice that every mo- 
ment I expected the audience to call the philosopher 
to order. 


Another distinguished author whom 
Mr. Gower knew well was Robert 
Browning, whom he describes as being 
noisy at luncheons and dinner-parties, 
and who, though often invited to meet 
French people, spoke French very 
badly. 

Gladstone he describes as one of the 
most amiable men he ever knew :— 


One day [writes Mr. Gower] he suddenly asked 
me whether I considered him ambitious. I said I 
thought him very keen to carry out his own policy, 
but not ambitious with regard to his personal posi- 
tion-—at least, less so than most of those who were 
similarly situated. He was much pleased, and said 
I had judged him rightly, but he added, that he 
feared some of his friends would not agree with me. 


One day Mrs. Gladstone, coming out 
of church at ‘Ewhurst, 


went up to an old man in a smock-frock, which is 
still worn by some old people, and said to him: ‘‘ I 


like to see that old smock-frock. It reminds me of 
old days. Have you been to church ?”—‘* Yes, 
ma’am.”—‘‘ Do you know who was in church?”— 


‘* No, ma’am,”—‘‘ Mr. Gladstone was in church.” 
—‘* Was he, ma’am ?”—*‘‘ You have heard of Mr, 
Gladstone ?”—‘‘ Never, ma’am !” 


Mr. Gower was a great admirer of 
Lowell’s, who visited him constantly 
at Holmbury. Once when he was 
unable to accept Mr. Gower’s invita- 
tion, he sent him the following im- 
promptu lines: 


How gladly would I, if I might, 
My Wheaton’s dreary tome bury, 

And hasten with the lessening light 
To the warm arms of Holmbury ! 


Homebury ’s the spelling I prefer ; 
Oh, could I make a bee-line 

Thither, to curl me up and purr 
With comfort more than feline! 


Alas, it cannot be, for I 
Am pinioned here in London, 
A male Andromeda, to sigh 
That pledges can’t be undone ! 


His view is Leveson’s chiefest boast, 
Unconscious that the part of it 
His guests see gladdest is their host, 
The sunshine at the heart of it; 


The friendly voice, the manners bland, 
The culture—not too much of it— 

I must forego, the honest hand, ~ 
With welcome in the touch of it ; 


Across the void that hand I press, 
And think, the surest rental man, 
Mocking at Land Leagues, is the cess 
All true hearts pay a gentleman, 


Later, when Mr. Gower thanked 
Lowell for the verses, Lowell begged 
him to throw them in the waste-basket, 
and promised to write him something 
better; but Mr. Gower did not feel that 
way about them and kept the manu- 
script. 
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Gerrit Smith and John Brown 


FOURTH PAPER 
By F. B. SANBORN 


IT is more than a quarter-century 
now since the publication by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons of the late Octavius Froth- 
ingham’s first edition of Gerrit Smith’s 
biography led to a sharp controversy 
in the New York journals, concerning 
some of the statements made therein 
about Mr. Smith’s connection with the 
plans of John Brown, of Kansas and 
Virginia, for attacking negro slavery by 
force. At that time, anticipating that 
I might be called to declare in public 
the facts within my knowledge regard- 
ing this matter, but very unwilling to 
appear in the controversy, I wrote a 
letter to the New York Evening Post, 
which was to be my statement for 
those who had been misled by news- 
paper articles and letters, but who 
wished to learn the truth. Circum- 
stances so turned out,—the charges 
against me personally having been 
withdrawn by Gen. John Cochrane, a 
nephew of Mr. Smith, upon my show- 
ing him the autograph letters now 
given to the public,—that I had no 
need to make my disclosure in 1878. 
Since then, the death of most of the 
persons cognizant of the facts, and 
likely to be pained by such a disclosure, 
makes it possible for me now to pub- 
lish what I have long held back, at the 
wish, as will be seen, of some friends 
whose wishes I could not disregard, 
unless it became absolutely necessary, 
in the interest of historical truth. I 
therefore subjoin so much of my letter 
to the Post as the lapse of time and 
change of circumstances have not ren- 
dered needless, or inconvenient, from 
need of further explanation,—brevity 
being now my aim. 


The Letter of March 15, 1878 


To the Editor of the “ Evening Post,” 
New York: 


Ever since the controversy began, 
some two months since, ‘concerning 
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the correctness with which Mr. Froth- 
ingham has narrated the incidents of 
John Brown’s connection with ‘Gerrit 
Smith, appeals have been made to me 
as one who ought to take some part 
in the dispute. To all such I have 
answered that nothing but absolute 
necessity,—by which I meant an exi- 
gency I could not properly decline to 
meet,—would draw me into a contro- 
versy so painful. I had privately an- 
swered the questions of those who had 
a right to seek information; and I had 
publicly stated (in the Atlantic Monthly 
for 1875) what I thought the public 
had a right to know. But now that 
exigency seems to have arisen, and I 
therefore desire to say, in your columns, 
that my own first knowledge of the 
plans of John Brown for invading the 
South and forcibly emancipating slaves, 
—the same plans he afterwards at- 
tempted to execute in Virginia,—was 
obtained from Brown in Gerrit Smith’s 
house at Peterboro, N. Y., February 
22, 1858, and in the presence of Mr. 
Smith himself, with whom I discussed 
them fully on that day, the following 
day, and again on the 24th of May, 
1858, at the Revere House in Boston. 

I do not mean that every detail of 
those plans was then, or afterward, 
talked over between Mr. Smith and 
myself; but I do mean that we talked, 
or heard John Brown talk, on the sub- 
ject for at least six hours, and probably 
for more than ten hours; until the 
general features of his enterprise be- 
came as well known to me, and, as I 
have always supposed, to Mr. Smith, 
as.are the general scope and methods 
of most undertakings in which men 
deliberately engage. We two, Mr. 
Smith, then sixty-one years old, and 
myself, a little turned of twenty-six, 
on the 23d of February, 1858, at about 
the hour of sunset, did deliberately and 
earnestly engage with each other that 
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we would stand by and support John 
Brown in his undertaking, for reasons 
which Mr. Frothingham set forth in 
our very words, so far as I can remem- 
ber them. Up to the day of John 
Brown’s capture at Harper’s Ferry, in 
October, 1859, that engagement was 
faithfully kept. Whatever we had en- 
couraged Brown to expect of us in that 
matter, so far as it seemed possible, we 
two, the old Abolitionist and the young 
Republican, punctually and exactly did, 
each in his own way. And I have yet 
to learn that John Brown, up to the 
day of his death, ever doubted that we 
had done so, or that we would have 
done more if we could. Neither of us, 
probably, was ever fully and coolly 
convinced of the wisdom of his scheme. 
Mr. Smith wrote me, May 7, 1858 (a 
letter still in existence), that he never 
was so convinced ; yet he aided it then, 
as he had done before, and as he did 
afterwards. I corresponded with him 
frequently about it, for a year and a 
half,—that is, from March, 1858, to 
September, 1859, in which month I 
believe I sent to Mr. Smith the last of 
many letters I received from Brown. 
First and last, I probably sent Mr. 
Smith twenty letters of Brown’s, and 
received from him perhaps as many 
which related to this affair. These 
letters I destroyed in 1859-60, or so 
many of them as were then in my 
hands; but some that were then in 
possession of other persons,—Theodore 
Parker, Wentworth Higginson, or Dr. 
Howe,—escaped destruction, and are 
now in existence. 

At no time during the nineteen 
months between February I9, 1858 
(when, as I suppose, Gerrit Smith first 
heard of Brown’s plan from Brown 
himself, and in Smith’s Peterboro 
house), and October 18, 1859, when 
we heard of Brown’s capture, did Mr. 
Smith intimate to me that he had 
ceased to support and aid the plan; 
nor, in fact, did he cease to aid it. 
4Vhen he wrote me that ‘‘as things 
now stand it seems to me it would be 
madness to attempt to execute. it’’ 
(May 7, 1858), he had just given money 
to aid it; and within a month afterward 
he gave money again. He allowed 
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Brown to take the responsibility of 
failure,—only warning him that, a¢ that 
time, it would be ‘‘a certain and most 
disastrous failure.’’ Such was then my 
own opinion; and when Mr. Smith 
met, at his own room in the Revere 
House, Boston, May 24, 1858, with 
Theodore Parker, Dr. Howe, George 
L. Stearns, and myself, to decide 
whether Brown should be allowed to 
go on at that time, Mr. Smith was an 
active participant in the discussion. It 
resulted in sending Brown back to 
Kansas until such a time as he could 
more safely undertake his Southern 
campaign. 

My recollection is clear that Mr. 
Smith then fully understood the mat- 
ter, and unreservedly sanctioned the 
agreement, as Brown himself stated it 
to Colonel Higginson, and as I remem- 
ber it,—viz., that Brown should go to 
Kansas for the summer and autumn of 
1858, but should be aided to begin his 
Southern campaign in the winter and 
spring of 1859, when two or three thou- 
sand dollars should be raised for him 
by Messrs. Stearns, Smith, and the rest 
of us. In accordance with this agree- 
ment, in the following spring (April, 
1859) Brown presented himself at 
Peterboro, after delivering his twelve 
forcibly emancipated Missouri slaves in 
Canada, and received from Mr. Smith 
there a subscription of four hundred 
dollars, part of which was a note of E. 
B. Whitman, of Kansas, payable to 
Smith, and which Brown considered 
the same as money. With some of 
this four hundred dollars, or with 
money afterwards sent by Mr. Smith, 
Brown paid, in part, for his pikes, at 
Collinsville, Connecticut, to arm the 
slaves of Virginia. I presume Mr. 
Smith never knew that his gift would 
be so used; but he put no restrictions 
on its use, and he knew that Brown 
was then on his slow way to execute the 
plan unfolded to us at Peterboro the 
winter before. Again, when, in August, 
1859, Brown wrote me from Cham- 
bersburg, that he still wanted three 
hundred dollars with which to begin 
the attack, I sent his letter to Smith, 


who at once sent Brown a draft for one - 


hundred dollars on the State Bank of 








Albany. I suppose this was his last 
contribution to Brown, and I am certain 
it was sent with a full general know- 
ledge of what Brown would do with it. 

How then could Mr. Smith, G. L. 
Stearns, and Dr. Howe deny, as they 
all did, that they knew nothing of the 
Harper’s Ferry attack? Simply be- 
cause they did not know, or perhaps 
guess, that Brown meant to begin 
there. We expected he would go 
farther west, into a region less acces- 
sible, where his movements might 
escape notice for weeks, except as the 
alleged acts of some marauding party. 
In this respect, and in this alone, so far 
as 1 know, he changed his plans of 
i858, which had been fully explained 
to Smith, Howe, and Stearns. Being 
called to testify at Washington, the 
two last named (as they both told me) 
found the questions of the Senate Com- 
mittee so unskilfully framed that they 
could, without literal falsehood, answer 
as they did. I do not say they were 
justified in this, but such was their own 
opinion. Probably Gerrit Smith felt 
also justified, at the time, in making 
public statements which told a part of 
the truth, but not the whole. He was 
not a witness at Washington, being an 
asylum patient at Utica in that agitated 
winter of 1859-60; but in 1860 and 
again in 1867 he published papers 
which, had I seen them in manuscript, 
as I did that of 1874, I should have 
protested against their publication, as 
I did with the more exact statement of 
the latter year. I only saw them after 
publication, too late to protest. But 
from 1867 until his death in December, 
1874, I was resolved to persuade my old 
friend, if possible, to publish something 
more in keeping with the facts, and 
with his own magnanimity. I there- 
. fore took some pains to preserve my 
own recollections and those of two 
other persons, who, like myself, had 
known Brown’s plans, and Smith’s con- 
nection with them, and in the AZlantic 
Monthly, for July, 1872, printed the 
narrative thus obtained, with many 
omissions of name and circumstance, 
in deference to what seemed Mr, 
Smith’s sensitiveness. At some inter- 


val after this, but not until I had been 
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urged by many, both friends and 
strangers, to tell the story of Brown 
more fully, I sent this letter to Mr. 
Smith, with whom I had kept up an 
occasional correspondence since 1859: 


“*CONcORD, Mass., Oct. 13, 1872, 


““MY DEAR SIR: 

“*T have often been urged to publish 
what I knew of John Brown and his 
plans, more especially of late, since the 
appearance of some papers respecting 
him in the A¢lantic Monthly. 1 am 
inclined to think the proper time has 
come for me to do so: but as I was first 
acquainted with those plans in your 
house at Peterboro, where I spent a 
day or two with Brown in the winter 
of 1857-58, I do not feel at liberty to 
make such publication without con- 
sulting you. May I ask if there is 
any reason, in your opinion, why the 
whole truth should not now be told, 
without respect of persons? We were 
witnesses, and in some sense partici- 
pants, in a great historical event, in re- 
gard to which the evidence (on which 
the truth of history must rest) is every 
year passing away, by the death of 
persons and the decay of recollections. 
I met, a week or two since, the last 
survivor, among Brown’s men, of the 
tragic fight at Harper’s Ferry,—Os- 
borne Anderson, who seems to be 
declining in consumption. Before all 
the witnesses are dead, would it not be 
wise to put upon record the authentic 
facts, in time to have any errors in the 
statement pointed out and corrected? 

**Yours very truly, 
*‘F. B. SANBORN.”’ 


To this Mr. Smith replied on the 
19th, and Mrs. Smith on the 2oth of 
October, thus: 


**F. B. SANBORN, Esq. 
**DEAR FRIEND : 

**I have your esteemed letter. I am 
not competent to advise in the case. 
When the Harper’s Ferry affair oc- 
curred I was sick, and my brain some- 
what diseased. That affair excited 
and shocked me, and a few weeks after 
I was taken to a Lunatic Asylum. 
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From that day to this I have had but 
a hazy view of dear John Brown’s great 
work. Indeed, some of my impres- 
sions of it have, as others have told 
me, been quite erroneous and even 
wild. I would not, therefore, presume 
to pass any judgment inthe case. Let 
me, however, say that my brain has 
continued to the present time to be 
sensitive in this John Brown matter, 
and that, every now and then, I get 
little or no sleep in consequence. It 
was so when I read the articles in the 
Atlantic you refer to. And now your 
bare proposition to write of this mat- 
ter has given me another sleepless turn. 
In every such turn I fear a recurrence 
of my insanity. 

“‘I must not ask you to make so 
much account of my health. Never- 
theless, if you could defer your con- 
templated work until after my death 
(not long hence, as I ‘am approaching 
seventy-six) you would lay me under 
great obligations to your kindness. 
So, too, you would, if in case you write 
it before my death [you should] make 
as sparing a use of my name as pos- 
sible. 

**Poor Osborne Anderson! I was 
personally acquainted with him. I 
lament his declining health. Give the 
brave and noble man my love, and the 
enclosed ten dollars. Mrs. Smith and 
I would be happy to see you and yours 
at our home. 

“‘Cordially yours, 
““GERRIT SMITH.” 


‘* PETERBORO, Oct. 20, 1872. 


*“MY DEAR MR. SANBORN: 
*“Everything concerning dear John 
Brown is, in Mr. Smith’s mind, so 
closely linked with his insanity, that 
the bare reading of your esteemed let- 
ter brought that painful passage of his 
life back again most vividly, causing a 
rush of blood to his head, and an al- 
most sleepless night. I greatly fear 
the effect on him of any further written 
history of John Brown. Yet if you 
deem it necessary for the public good, 
and see it to be clearly your duty to 
write that history zow, I have no right 
to say a word against it. Only let me 
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ask you, if you should write, to use Mr. 
Smith’s name as little as possible. 
*‘Give my love to Mrs. Sanborn. 
We would be very happy, at any time, 
to receive a visit from you both. 
**Sincerely your friend, 
“ANN C. SMITH.”’ 


This pathetic response, unlike any 
that I had expected, affected me 
deeply, and showed me, to my sorrow, 
that I had too long delayed to ask the 
important question. I reflected much 
on this new aspect of things, consulted 
my friends, Edwin Morton, Dr. Howe, 
and Wendell Phillips, who differed in 
opinion as to what my duty was, and 
finally replied thus: 


‘* ConcorD, Nov. 18, 1872. 


*“MY DEAR SIR: 

“*T have delayed answering your note 
of the 19th October, containing a prop- 
osition on the subject of my proposed 
reminiscences of John Brown, because 
I did not wish to answer without due 
consideration. I am not satisfied that 
the course you suggest is the wisest or 
best; but such is my regard for your 
wishes in the matter (as testified by 
my silence heretofore) that I am willing 
to accede to it as far as concerns all 
mention of yourself. I doubt whether 
I have the right any longer to withhold 
information on other points, where the 
truth is liable to be obscured or misrep- 
resented in course of years: and there- 
fore I cannot pledge myself farther. 
And I could wish that all of us who 
had cognizance, in a greater or less 
degree, of John Brown’s plans, would 
commit to paper their recollection of 
the facts, for mutual examination and 
correction: publication may be de- 
ferred till all are convinced that the 
proper time has come. I urge this 
upon all whom I see or correspond 
with; having no other wish in the 
matter than that the whole and exact 
truth shall be eventually known to the 
world, as it is now known to God and 
John Brown. 

“‘T regret that my former communi- 
cation should have caused you any 
uneasiness, though I cannot reproach 
myself in the matter, since I only took 























the friendly and direct course in ad- 
dressing you on the subject. Pray 
present my regards to Mrs. Smith, by 
whose note I was deeply touched, and 
believe me ever 
“Yours very truly, 
**F. B. SANBORN.”’ 


To this letter Mr. Smith responded 
in a few days, and in these words: 


** Nov. 24, 1872. 


‘*MY DEAR FRIEND: 

‘“‘I have your letter. Your tender 
regard for my peace of mind touches 
my heart and calls out gratitude. I 
thank you warmly for concluding to 
omit the mention of my name in what 
you write. I wish that when you have 
written it, you would visit me (at my 
expense) and read it to me. You can 
help me to clear up my cloudy recol- 
lections, and then I may see nothing 
in the way of your adding my name to 
other names in your narrative. My 
wife joins me in love to yourself and 
wife. Bring her with you when you 
visit us. 

*‘Cordially yours, 
“*GERRIT SMITH.” 


I did not, of course, accept this in- 
vitation on the terms mentioned, but 
in one of my journeys with my son 
Thoiaas, in July, 1874, I took Peter- 
boro in my way home, and there spent 
two pleasant days, talking with the 
Smiths concerning the plans and 
achievements of Brown, about which I 
was beginning to write the papers that 
came out in the AZ/antic for 1875. I 
found no serious want of harmony in 
our recollections, except that mine 
were more distinct, and that they both 
were strongly impressed that Brown 
contemplated the escape of slaves to 
Canada. That was indeed one alter- 
native, to be adopted if he could not 
maintain himself on slave territory, as 
he hoped. This phase of the question 
will appear in the paper soon to be 
cited. It had been in my hands six 
months when I visited Peterboro for 
the last time. Late in 1873, upon 
some occasion now forgotten, I had 
written to Mrs. Smith gently renewing 
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my request for a statement from Mr. 
Smith. I kept no copy, but the tenor 
of my note may be inferred from my 
answer from Mrs. Smith, who wrote 
me thus: 


‘* PETERBORO, Jan. I, 1874. 


“DEAR MR. SANBORN: 

‘*IT have received and read your good 
letter, but I cannot yet read it to Mr. 
Smith. The painful sensations con- 
tinue in his brain, and his physician 
wishes him to be kept from all excite- 
ment, as there is a tendency to conges- 
tion. His memory is so confused 
concerning the things connected with 
his insanity, that I think. it would be 
impossible for him to make a correct 
statement. As soon as I find it will 
do to bring the matter before him, I 
will do so, and let you know the result. 

** Affectionately, 
““ANN C, SMITH.” 


Soon after this came the following 
paper by Mr. Smith, to which his wife 
added a postscript, Mr. Smith an 
amendatory note, and I an endorse- 
ment. This sheet I hold, and it was 
among the papers given by me to Mr. 
Frothingham for perusal. No part of 
it has ever before been printed. 


**Copy of a Statement signed by Gerrit 
Smith, January 3, 1874, but Drawn 
up in the Handwriting of Mrs. 
Smith, who has added a Postscript, 
to which her own signature is at- 
tached. 

**Agreeably to the suggestion in Mr. 
Sanborn’s letter to Mrs. Smith, I give 
an account of my acquaintance with 
some of John Brown’s movements. I 
dictate the writing, and make it very 
brief, because I am suffering from an 
attack of vertigo. 

““Mr. Edwin Morton of Boston was 
for several years a member of my 
family. During that time Mr. Frank 
B. Sanborn of Concord, Massachusetts, 
repeatedly visited him. They were 
classmates in Harvard University. On 
his visit in February, 1858, he met 
John Brown, who often took my home 
in his way between Kansas and his 
residence in Essex County, New York. 
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He and Mr. Sanborn were much in Mr. 
Morton’s room. I was in it a part or 
all of the time whilst Brown was read- 
ing his plan for entering the South and 
summoning the slaves to the moun- 
tains, where they could defend them- 
selves and thence escape to Canada. 
This plan, I have been informed, was 
drawn up by himself not long before, 
under the roof of Mr. Frederick Doug- 
lass in Rochester. My heart responded 
to his merciful interest in the victims 
of oppression, and he had my warmest 
wishes for his success. I had but little 
conversation with Brown respecting his 
enterprise. He told me he was not 
yet decided in what State to begin it. 
As the execution of it was long de- 
layed, I thought it was abandoned. 
His invasion of Harper’s Ferry in the 
fall of 1859 grew, as I supposed, out 
of an entirely new and _ suddenly 
adopted plan. I was astonished to 
hear of it, so unlike was it to that of 
going to the mountains. I came after- 
wards to believe that this invasion was 
in pursuance of the revival of his old 
plan. 

“‘He addressed a large anti-slavery 
meeting in this village in April, 1859. 
I never saw him after that time, and I 
kept up no communication with him. 
Hearing, some months after through 
another person, that he was in Cham- 
bersburg and in need of money, I 
directed a hundred dollars to be sent 
to him. His being there led me to 
believe that he was on his way to the 
mountains of Maryland or Virginia. 

**Brown was a brave and noble and 
emphatically religious man. He lived 
for his race, and especially for the 
wronged and unfortunate. I had fre- 
quent dealings with him. From first 
to last he purchased three farms from 
me. He was the patron and friend of 
my little colored colony in his neigh- 
borhood. I frequently gave him 
moneys to promote his slave-delivering 
and other benevolent purposes, —in the 
aggregate, however, only about a thou- 
sand dollars. This would have been 
none too much to compensate him for 
his self-sacrificing interest in my colony. 
His dependence for means to execute 
his Southern undertaking was, as he in- 


formed me, mainly on the good and 
generous Mr. Stearns of Boston. 

“‘It is but proper for me to say that 
I have dictated this writing with some 
distrust of my recollections, both be- 
cause the occurrences: were so many 
years ago, and because of my severe 
illness in’ the latter part of 1859 and 
the early part of 1860. 

(Signed) ‘‘GERRIT SMITH. 
‘* PETERBORO, Jan. 3, 1874.” 


‘*Mr. Sanborn will do what he 
pleases with the foregoing statement, 
provided he shall have Mr. Morton’s 
consent. Mr. Smith would not have 
the name of any living person used in 
this connection without such person’s 
consent. Immediately after the Har- 
per’s Ferry affair he destroyed all the 
letters touching Brown’s movements 
which he had received from persons in 
any degree privy to those movements; 
and he took it for granted that his own 
similar letters to others had also been 
destroyed. 

(Signed) ‘‘ANN C. SMITH.” 


Mr. Smith afterwards (January 18th), 
through Mr. Morton, whom I saw 
every day or two at his law office in 
Boston, requested me to “‘strike out 
the sentence beginning ‘I never saw him 
after that time,’ and supply its place 
with the following sentence,—'I never 
saw him after that time, and I had no 
further communication with him save 
a single exchange of letters regarding a 
note for $250 which I held against 
him.’ ”’ 

Upon the original sheet containing 
the above statements, after showing 
them to Edwin Morton, I endorsed 
these words: ‘‘ According to the dis- 
tinct recollections of Mr. Morton and 
myself, the above statement is incom- 
plete, and fails to give the more im- 
portant facts of the case. We can 
therefore make no public use of it. 

(Signed) ‘“‘F. B. SANBORN. 


‘** CONCORD, Jan, 25, 1874.” 


In my reply to Mrs. Smith a week 
earlier (January 16, 1874) I had ex- 
plained to her that all the compromis- 
ing letters in my possession at the time 

















of the arrest of Brown, and all that 
came to me in the following winter, 
from the archives of the Brown family 
at North Elba, were destroyed by me; 
but some held by others (already men- 
tioned) escaped. I was, in fact, visited 
by Col. Charles Miller, Mr. Smith’s 
son-in-law, in October, 1859, to make 
sure, on Mr. Smith’s account, that his 
letters were destroyed,—he having pre- 
viously visited John Brown, Jr., in 
Ohio, for the same purpose, as he told 
me. 

Brief and incomplete as Mr. Smith’s 
latest statement was, it has yet much 
importance as a piece of evidence. It 
supplies some omissions in his printed 
declaration of 1867, and directly con- 
tradicts an earlier declaration (of 1860) 
in a vital point. But it omits to say 
that Brown had been in Smith’s house 
four days when I arrived; that Brown 
had expressly named that house as 
a place of secret meeting for Parker, 
Stearns, Higginson, and myself; that 
my sole errand there was to meet 
Brown and his friends, while Brown’s 
sole errand was to lay before us in 
secret his long-cherished scheme. Mrs. 
Smith’s postscript supplies one import- 
ant fact,—that Mr. Smith himself 
directed the destruction of papers re- 
lating to Brown, and supposed that 
others had taken the same precaution, 
as I certainly had. The inference 
from all these documents is so plain 
that I need not stop to point it out. 

Indeed, I have written thus far with 
sorrow and reluctance,—feelings con- 
stantly mine ever since the public atti- 
tude taken by Mr. Smith in the year 
1860. To me he assumed no such 
attitude, but was ever ready to declare 
that my memory of the affair was bet- 
ter than his; and at my last interviews, 
in July, 1874, five months preceding 
his death, he said the same. I have 
no reproaches to bring against him. 


He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 


yet I could not fail to see that from 
some cause to me unknown, alienation 
of mind, regard for those whom he 
loved, or perhaps the moral perplexity 
that so often besets such a crisis as 
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that in which John Brown and his 
friends found themselves in 1859-60, 
Gerrit Smith had swerved from what 
Wordsworth, in his ‘‘ Dion’’ calls the 


Ideal path of right, 
More fair than Heaven’s broad causeway paved 
with stars, 


I have never been able to satisfy my- 
self, and cannot, therefore, hope to 
explain to others the reason why Mr. 
Smith shrank from a full disclosure, 
and preferred to pass away with the 
secret unspoken. It was not for lack 
of courage or of magnanimity, certainly 
not for lack of admiration of Brown 
and his deed; nor through any dis- 
loyalty to those, living or dead, asso- 
ciated with Gerrit Smith in that and 
other enterprises undertaken for lib- 
erty. Nor was it, I venture to say, 
with any futile hope of averting the 
course of history, or mitigating the 
verdict of mankind. Gerrit Smith was 
not of that quality or temper of soul; 
he was, like Dion, 


Of spirit too capacious to require 

That Destiny her course should change; too just 
To his own native greatness to desire 

That wretched boon, days lengthened by mistrust. 


I prefer to retain that opinion which I 
early formed of my venerable friend; 
his. errors of judgment were but the 
slight accidents of human frailty, not 
to be cited as instances of. a character 
that. in all essential traits, was lofty, 
generous, and self-devoted. 
F. B. SANBORN. 
ConcorD, March 15, 1878. 


The exigency contemplated when I 
wrote as above soon passed away. 
General Cochrane visited me in Con- 
cord, saw the letters of his uncle and 
aunt, and was satisfied that I had told 
the truth. He withdrew his misappre- 
hensions, and sent me, as evidence of 
confidence, the fine portraits of the 
Smiths which have ever since orna- 
mented my hall, with those of Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman, — 
the latter, in his broad and loving 
humanity, and a little in his personal- 
ity, recalling Gerrit Smith. I have 
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since printed biographies of Brown and 
Dr. Howe, in which the story of the 
Harper’s Ferry foray, so far as Brown’s 
secret committee was involved, has 
been told; and the son of Major Stearns 
is about publishing a life of his father 
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in which other facts will appear. Now 

I print this old letter, that the record 

may be complete, and less room be left 

for vexatious disputes after Colonel 

Higginson and myself are gone. 
ConcorD, July 4, 1905. 


When We Read the Rubdiyat 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


WHEN we read the Rubiaiyat, 
Lounging on a bed of myrtle ;— 
You with low, tip-tilted hat 
And the pansies in your kirtle— 
Just a book of verses there, 
Underneath that swinging bough— 
We were but a foolish pair,— 
**T and thou”’! 


’T is a page with danger fraught, 
Omar’s leaf of rose-hued fancies. 
’Neath its spell, what hearts are caught 
In a mesh of maiden glances! 
Had the book been aught but hat, 
Would we e’er have pledged that vow, 
Sworn upon the Rubaiyat, 
"Neath the bough? 


While you lisped of “‘thee and me,”’ 


In old Omar’s silvered phrases, 
*Neath your hat I peeped to see, 


Bound you with a chain of daisies, 
Toyéd with your rumpled glove, 

Pinned a rose above your brow ;— 
Thus we quaffed the wine of love, 

I and thou. 













































When We Read the Rubdaiyat 


Under Omar's subtle spell, 
With the bird of Time a-winging, 

What a world our eyes did tell 

Of our thoughts so madly singing; 





Yours with lids pressed shyly down, 
While, with all a lover’s art, 
Mine, beneath the lash of brown, 
Sought your heart. 


‘*Fools! ’t is neither there nor here, 
Your reward!’’ Thus sang the poet 
In those rhythms sweetly clear. 
Said our eyes: “‘Do we not know it? 
-What reward do we desire 
But to sit beneath this tree 
And to read with hearts afire 


a lad 


‘Thee and me 


Slyly then, I crept more close :— 
You of course read on unknowing, 
Though the wine of Omar’s rose 
Just below your hat was glowing. 
When at last I caught your hand 
"Neath the book, Dear, tell me how 
Did we subtly understand, 
I and thou? 


Was the wine of Omar’s verse 
In our blood, within that hour, 
That, forgetful of life’s curse, 
We should quaff the cup and flower, 
Till in Paradise we sat 
(Ah, to be as happy now), 
While we read the Rubdiydat, 
I and thou! 
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ALARMING OCCURRENCE 


Chorus of Unprotected Females. ‘*Conductor! Stop! Conductor! Omnibus-man! Here’s a gentleman had an acci- 
dent and broke a jar of leeches, and they ’re all over the omnibus!”’ 


John Leech* 


By HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS 


ComIc papers give the truest history 
and most striking analysis of the foibles 
of the society of their period, their 
cartoons and satires preserving the 
details that count so largely in life. 
They show the man of to-day that 
present essentials resemble those of 
the past, with boys as precocious, 
flunkeys as officious, and old ladies as 
chary of their fat ankles. The peculi- 
arities in dress of men of a past gen- 
eration, the mutton-chop whiskers and 
Wellington boots, seem no more ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of a man of to-day, 
than will appear his low shoes or 
smooth-shaved features to the man of 
to-morrow. At the head of these 
humorous historians of Anglo-Saxon 
daily existence for the last sixty years 
stands Punch, and pre-eminent in Punch 
for the first twenty-five years of the 
Victorian epoch stood John Leech, 
whose sense of fun and moral fairness 


* This article was suggested by Pictures of Life and Char- 
—, by John Leech, just published by G. P. Putnam’s 
ns, 
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and sympathy placed him first in the 
esteem of the very men he satirized. 
Forty-one years after his death his 
name still retains its position through 
his world-wide humor, local only in its 
application, and through his power to 
draw with an understanding of the 
permanent rather than the fleeting 
peculiarities of mankind. 

More than this, Leech applied the 
truth and vigor of his work to perfect- 
ing the standard of cheap illustrations 
quickly made by working directly on 
the engraver’s wooden block. True, 
English comic drawings date from 
Hogarth, through Gilray, Bunbury, 
Rowlandson, Woodward, Smirke, 
Landseer, Alken, Seymour, and Cruik- 
shank. But their method of reproduc- 
tion had hitherto been over-slow and 
cumbersome for magazine purposes. 
This new process, however, was to open 
the way to what has developed through 
photography into the present method 
of journalistic art, and to this system 























Leech gave a strong identity and what- 
ever it might possess of dignity and 
grace. His predecessors had indulged 
in a humor devoid of restraint, wild, 
coarse, ribald in many cases. To them 
by the new medium he brought the 
novelty of caricature without license. 
He never produced the grotesque or 
the horrible, for his humorous insight 
into the fallacies of his surroundings, 
‘and his power of seizing the most ele- 
mentary of the comedies of every-day 
life had nothing in common with any 
liking for ugliness. The tradition he 
thus established he passed on to Charles 
Keen and Frederick Walker, who, by 
applying their skill to-his precepts pro- 





John Leech 
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rely on their memory for their composi- 
tions, and, like Cruikshank and Gilbert, 


-to refrain from using an actual model. 


On the other hand Hogarth charged 
his pictures with a moral purpose which 
he must have learned from the Dutch. 
Leech might be persuasive with his ob- 
ject to amuse, yet except on the sly 
could not become serious or didactic. 
Hogarth, stern and exacting, pene- 
trated outward shows, dealt with ex- 
tremes of moral contrasts, and produced 
reality intensified and saddened by his 
indignant feelings. Leech, never per- 
mitting himself to exceed his limits of 
sprightly domestic atmosphere,mingled 
humanity with his saddest scenes. 





THE GENTLE CRAFT . 
Contemplative Man (in punt). ‘1 don’t so much care about the sport. 


duced a work that made his drawings 
seem almost childish despite their ease 
and burly pluck. 

Of the men who came before, Leech 
has been most often compared with 
Hogarth, who made art popular by 
directing it towards home life. Yet 
the only common ground of the two 
was their power of observation and 
characterization that allowed them to 


It’s the delicious repose I enjoy so t’’ 


In this home life Leech found his 
subjects for his pencil. Relations with 
his fellow-illustrators and editors had 
scarcely any effect on his work. Though 
he received a reverence from Bohemia 
he never intimately knew its so-called 
art life, for he spent his days among 
the characters of society that he pic- 
tured. Men like Gilray, possessed of 
all of Leech’s talent, had failed in the 
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attempt to depict society from the 
outside. There Leech brought a 
sureness to his humor by reflect- 


ing himself in work that was part . 


and parcel of his life, and in his 
ability to parody his own experi- 
ences with gouty old grandpas and 
fine beaux. 

Perhaps one reason why he 
never mingled more with his fel- 
low artists came from his early 
interest in medicine. He was 
born on the 29th of August, 1817, 
to a father of Irish descent, the 
proprietor of a coffee-house on 
Ludgate Hill. At the age of 
seven the boy went to the Char- 
terhouse School. 
there at the time; but though the 
two became well acquainted in 
later life, the barrier of six years’ 
difference in ages was quite insur- 
mountable at that early period. 
Leech senior had little faith in art 
as a livelihood, though his son 
sketched prolifically, so after grad- 
uation John went to study medi- 








HOOKING AND EYEING 
Angelina (the Wife of his Bussum). 


Thackeray was | 
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THE RISING GENERATION 


Oxford Man (who does not think Vin Ordinaire of 


). “* A—were you at either University ?’ 





“Well, Edwin, if you can’t 


make the ‘things,’ as you call them, meet, you need not swear so. 


It’s really quite dreadful.” 


“* Ya-as—when I was a—boy !”” 
(Oxford Man departs in a Hansom.) 


cine at Saint Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Thence he wandered 
from one physician to another 
until lack of money forced him to 
withdraw from the profession and 
return to his favored occupation. 
The change resulted most fortun- 
ately, for his illustrations sup- 
ported him well for the rest of his 
peaceful life, giving him wide 
acquaintance among prominent 
people, and enabling him to marry 
one of his favorite types of femi- 
nine grace, Miss Anne Eaton. 
He first appeared before the 
public at the age of eighteen with 
a volume of lithographs of street 
scenes and characters which were 
entitled ‘‘Etchings and Sketches 
by A. Pen, Esq.’’ In 1836 he 
drew for Bell’s Life in London, 
but it was not until four years 
later that he made his initial suc- 
cess by lampooning Mulready’s 
post-office stamp upon the estab- 
lishing of the Penny Post. Shortly 














John 


after this he applied for Seymour’s 
place with Pickwick, which he lost, as 
it had just been given to **Phiz,"’ Hal- 
bét K. Browne. Then, with Percival 
Leigh and Albert Smith, he brought 
out a comic Latin Grammar. 





Leech 


the winter of 1844 he started work 
again on Punch; and this time his suc- 
cess was so great that in the course of 
the following eighteen years he pro- 
duced there alone over three thousand 
separate drawings. Though at first he 
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HUNTING MEMORANDUM.—APPEARANCE OF THINGS IN GENERAL TO A GENTLEMAN WHO HAS JUST TURNED A 
COMPLETE SOMERSAULT I! 
* &c. &c. represent sparks of divers beautiful colors. 


In 1841 Mark Lemon made public 
the first number of Punch, and Leigh 
introduced Leech to the editor, who 
promptly engaged his services. Leech’s 
first work on this paper that influenced 
his whole later life was called ‘* Foreign 
Affairs.” In it he reproduced with vigor 
caricatures of foreigners around Leices- 
ter Square. Unfortunately the cutting 
of the block so delayed the publication 
of the magazine, with a resulting fall in 
circulation, that Leech, placed in bad 
grace, was not asked to publish a 
second drawing for about two years. 
In 1842 the Reverend Thomas Barham, 
then editing the rhymed ‘‘Ingoldsby 
Legends,’’ was struck by Leech’s work, 
and introduced him to Richard Bentley, 
publisher, who employed him to illus- 
trate this and other books, During 





brought out the political cartoon of the 
week, he soon resigned that place to 
John Tenniel, as his pencil lacked the 
needed venom in his characterization 
of statesmen as little boys. However, 
Leech at once took his share of the 
opposite page, a position which he held 
through life, being succeeded by George 
Du Maurier. He died in his forty- 
seventh year of angina pectoris, a dis- 
ease doubtless hastened by the lavish 
expenditure of energy that character- 
ized him in both work and play. 
Whether at home or with his asso- 
ciates on the paper Leech was a man 
to make friends. They describe him 
as a normal Englishman of the upper 
middle class, tall, thin, graceful, with 
an Irish suggestion in his dark hair and 
whiskers and mild gray-blue eyes, 
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Strangely enough, though both 
his pen and his actions ever 
showed high spirits tempered 
by a kind humor, his features 
constantly fell into a sad cast. 
When he conversed, as he did 
rarely, he was sympathetic and 
engaging, but never humorous. 
Though his truth, strength, and 
free vigor conformed to the 
ideals of his position, he showed 
a natural simplicity in self-ef- 
facement and feeling for others. 
He was a man who, in com- 
mon with the British race, had 
a love of home, of horse and 
hound, and of pretty women. 
The normal wholesome na- ‘ 
ture of these tastes and sur- 
roundings show constantly in 
his work. His very name he 
used more than once as the ; 
source of inspiration for situ- 
ations such as that of the ’bus 
full of stout elderly ladies 
making frantic efforts to at- 
tract the ‘‘Omnibus man’s” 
Charley (a Man of the World) tell you what it is, Cousin—the attention to the fact that the 


fact is, you are in love! Now, you take the advice of a fellow who has seh? s 
seen a good deal of that sort of ching, and don’ t give way to it!” sole gentleman within had just 





ADVICE GRATIS 
Ellen. “Oh, don’t tease me oe harlie, I’m not at all well !”’ 
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pence by giving his paper a 
sketch of a dazed horse 
and rider surrounded by a 
confused jumble of heads 
and hoofs, bars and stones, 
pinwheels and stars. 
The artist’s wife and 
) friends, too, came in for 
rm their share of the wood- 
| H cuts. The young lady he 
tl | married, called by those 
| | | a! L ee ; that knew her the loveliest 
NN i t of British maidens, must 
I ess 4 (lj sf : = have been the cause of ° = 
Rees more than one drawing of | 
7c her type of girlish or wo- 
the manly beauty. For Leech 
not only showed a knowl- 
edge of the forms of the 
sex, but as well exhibited | 
an understanding of their 
scrupulous rooms and toi- i 
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lets. It is easy to believe 
that those ‘‘things’’ that 
he found such difficulty in 


A LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENT 


Bootmaker (with great (ecting). “Oh no, Sir! don’t have Napoleons; / oe ~, 
have tops, Sir !—yours is a beautiful leg for a top-boot, Sir !—( young Nimrod , , dae 
ts i: ly pleased )}—b iful leg, Sir! same size all the way down, Sir!” ' 
—(young Nimrod is immensely disgusted). 








broken a jar of leeches who were prepared 
to make the most of plump limbs, It must 
have been his own spirit of repose that was 
upset by such a catastrophe as that which 
befell the contemplative man in the punt, 
who, gazing up-stream just before his boat 
was rammed from below by two rowing en- 
thusiasts, remarked: ‘‘I don’t so much care 
about the sport. It’s the delicious repose 
Ienjoy so.’’ For already his appreciation of 
the open air had taught him to draw patient 
fishermen seated in soggy punts under 
drizzling clouds, short-winded Londoners 
' plunging through Scotch heather, and, above 
all, the fox-hunter. More than anything 
else Leech enjoyed a gailop, where he might 
see the fun, and breathe the spirit of excite- 
ment in others rather than challenge it him- 
. self. Indeed, he would often ride the whole 
day behind the same horse and man studying 
their motions. One lucky afternoon, how- 
ever, his mount tripped at a fence, and he 
learned all the sensations of a heavy fall. Gy -aman. ieuccuien ger matter, John 
Then, fresh from the culminating experience Thomas?” | et heres the Marchioness 
of sport, the following week he turned a _ bin an giv me notice because I don’t match Joseph, — 
broken head into pounds, shillings, and 304.) ust € unless T can get my beeps 
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making ‘‘meet’’ must have brought 
more than one plaintive ‘‘Damn!”’ 
from his gentle lips. 

Among the men, an undersized ac- 


quaintance, Michael Halliday, long 
stood for a famous character, Tom 
Noddy. For years Leech carefully 
disguised this figure under the impres- 
sion that the original would not recog- 
nize himself. But one fine day he found 
that Halliday not only knew of, but 
gloried in the position he occupied. 
Dickens further illustrates Leech’s 
fondness for basing his work on the 
actual peculiarities of his friends by 
relating the artist’s experiences with a 
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Leech told us afterwards he was filled with horror 
when he saw him eating his dinner at the Garrick 
with a large knife. On the other hand he felt that 
to suggest a small knife to an officer and a gentle- 
man would be an unpardonable affront. So after 
meditating for some time he felt that his course was 
to object to the club knives as enormous and gigan- 
tic; to remonstrate with the servant and with a grim 
dissatisfaction to demand small ones. After which 
he and the officer messed with great satisfaction and 
agreed that things in general were running too large 
in England. 


Aside from his treatment of his im- 
mediate surroundings Leech was catho- 
lic in his gentle satire of all classes. 
He knew his youngsters, from the 
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CROWDED STATE OF LODGING HOUSES 
Lodging-house Keeper. ‘**On’y this room to let, Mem. A four post—a tent—and a very comfortable double- 


bedded chest of drawers for the young gentlemen.” 


very small midshipman, the prototype 
of many of the mentally overgrown 
young men of his sketches. 

Dickens said: 


Whenever this boy came home from a cruise, he 
and Leech and never anybody else used to go out 
in great state and dine at the Garrick Club, and go 
to the play, and finish in an exemplary way with 
kidneys and hominy. On the first of these occa- 
sions the officer came out so frightfully small that 








terrible schoolboy, who gave free. advice 
on love to his elder sister, to such a 
crowd of ragged little Arabs as he must 
have often found around his horse on 
his return to the street. He caught the 
self-satisfied attitudes of smug land- 
ladies who offered ‘‘very comfortable 
double-bedded chest of drawers for the 
young gentlemen.’’ He- understood 
the varied feelings of those two pug- 

















nacious youngsters, of the bored 
Papa, and the dubious Mamma, 
and of the three little sisters 
who stood in a row, for all the 
world like the oysters in ** Alice 
in Wonderland.’’ He kept an 
eye upon the rising generation 
and the bewhiskered swell with 
his drawling affectations. He 


showed sympathy for the per- - : 


fect citizen who was given an 
opportunity to buy a razor from 
a reduced tradesman while re- 
turning home over Westminster 
Bridge at two o'clock of a foggy 
morning. He caught the mis- 
placed solicitude of the shoe- 
maker and the indecision of the 
young Nimrod as to whether to 
order Napoleons or top-boots. 
And then from time to time he 
would stoop to chuck gently in 
the ribs the very small Briton, 
who with his fellows ‘‘should 
rise like one man’’ against the 
French invasion. So he drew 


his London from Picadilly to ~ 


the Park as he knew it in its 
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SCENE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE—TIME, TWO ON A FOGGY MORNING 


want to buy a good razo 


























OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES 


Small Briton. ‘* The French invade us, indeed ! and what should we be 
about all the time ?—why, we should rise like one man!” 











Reduced een ped (%e a little party returning home)—“ Did you 


essence ; and so he peopled 
the streets with his sur- 
roundings. 

As a rule he was kindly 
in his ridicule, for his 
marked dislikes were few. 
He had a deep-seated 
antipathy for pomp and 
swagger, especially when 
coupled with broad hips 
or scraggly bosoms, or of 
the type of the overdone 
dowager ordering her foot- 
man to ‘‘carry Esmeralda 
(her dog)—She ’s getting 
tired, poor darling!’’ Also 
he felt bound to amuse 
himself with flunkeys— 
that mainstay of the sys- 
tem of snobbery—even 
to including poor John 
Thomas, who on pain of 
dismissal must reduce his 
fat in a week so as to 
match Joseph. Foreign- 
ers in the same way 
seemed to have moved 
him to irritation, as when 































Old Lady. ‘* John Thomas!” 
John Thomas. 
Old Lady. 


he pictured the Frenchman riding to 
catch the fox: But this dislike came 
probably through ignorance, for he was 
a poor traveller, never having gone far- 
ther than Biarritz. Lastly and most bit- 
terly he hated the noise of the streets. 
His house at Kensington stood in the 
middle of the organ-grinder district. 
Their tunes intensified the nervousness 
brought on by his disease and devel- 
oped such a monomania that he doubt- 
less spoke true, when, towards the end 
of his life, he told his friend, Holman 
Hunt, that they-were killing him. 

In judging Leech’s work it must be 
remembered that methods of printing 
and engraving have latterly much im- 
proved. Yet purely as an artist he 
cannot take rank, since, impatient of 
technical detail, he did his best solely 
to convey his thought, and to dispense 
with elaboration. What he had to say 
meant infinitely more to him than the 
way of saying it. He felt that a comic 
paper was not the place for the de- 
velopment of drawing; while any true 
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“Carry Esmeralda—she’s getting tired, poor darling !” 
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DOG DAYS! PLEASANT FOR JOHN THOMAS 


quality of artistic feeling remained 
clogged by his never having seriously 
studied art, and by his practice of 
relying wholly on his memory. For 
the most part he seems to have real- 
ized and accepted the situation, since 
he had no thought of gaining a lasting 
name. Yet, when, in 1862, with the 
help of Mark Lemon and John Millais, 
he decided to color and exhibit his 
work, enlarged by a newly invented 
process, he deprecated his ignorance of 
the fundamentals of his art. 

What he did accomplish was to cause 
England to laugh by telling his story, 
often complicated, in the neatest and’ 
quickest of strokes, untroubled by 
doubts or subtleties. To him ideas 
came quickly, and in this quality he 
placed his main dependence. On one 
occasion Samuel Lucas asked him for 
an initial letter I for ‘‘Once a Week.”’ 
The story was of a clown forced to 
crack his jokes at the circus while his 
wife lay dying in agony. She, the 
Columbine who jumped through hoops 

















John 


from the back of the moving horse, 
had fallen with fatal results. The 
editor went home with a sketch of a 
clown holding a paper-covered hoop 
broken in the form of anI. The clown 
was really a skeleton, while below 

- appeared a suggestion of a passing 
horse. 

Leech’s hand, eye, and brain worked 
in harmony to portray by little pen- 
and-ink strokes such social and, do- 
mestic incidents as lent themselves to 
humorous or satirical treatment, to 
give a small portion of the world a 
readily understood criticism of the life 
of that portion. He launched an un- 
poisoned shaft of ridicule at folly by 
applying himself to the inevitable satire 
of switching from the luxury of the 
drawing-room to the poverty of the 
street. He paid greater attention to 





the difference in the features of a good 





Leech 
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or bad cook than to the set of a muscle 
common to all the world. He knew 
the meaning of dress, and his concen- 
trated vision grasped the manner of 
expression of feelings in face and gest- 
ure. At no time forced, but with a 
genial buoyancy that seized the most 
evanescent action he passed over noth- 
ing, and exhausted nothing. Yet 
though no incident escaped his ready 
pencil, he used his exaggeration with- 
out distortion, for in all his humor he 
attached a dramatic truth to nature. 
He was most content where he found 
most movement, for he liked actions 
better than states. Others have dealt 
with grander, more poetical themes, 
but Leech could make one happy. He 
found the jest in the world, but with a 
sense of the goodness of things. His 
art took the simplest of means to influ- 
ence the simplest of minds. 
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FOX STEALS AWAY FROM THE COVER; BEARDED FOREIGNER OF DISTINCTION IMMEDIATELY GIVES CHASE 


Whifpper-in (with excitement, loquitur), ‘*’Old ’ard, there! ’old ’ard! where are you a-galloping to? Do you think 


you can catch a fox ?’ 


Foreigner of Distinction (with great giee). “1 do not know, mon ami; but I will trai—I will trai!” 
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A Romance of the Azores 
By JEAN CHAMBLIN 


LETTER IX 


THE GENERALSHIP OF LADY BOBS. 
FOURNAS, 
My Dear Nora, y 


What a sensation we created in this 
little village and what charming walks 
we had, Lady Bobs, Tom, Dr. Morgan, 
and I! Lady Bobs and Tom are born 
promoters. I verily believe that they 
would have run a trolley from Ponta 
Delgada to Fournas, and turned all the 
pretty, nestling cottages into one big 
tenement house, with electric lights 
and elevators thrown in. 

How I revelled in the sunshine and 
the fresh smell of it under the trees. 
Beside the river the women knelt and 
rubbed their wads of washing against 
the stones. Strong brown arms and 
capable hands wrung and rinsed, rinsed 
and wrung again, until the linen was as 
white as only these peasants know how 
to make it. Children played about, or 
toddled after their mothers, who bal- 
anced large baskets of wet clothes upon 
their heads. The little river laughed 
against the stones and flowed on un- 
der the trees, and we left the women 
washing. 

On the stone floor of almost every 
cottage we passed, women sat at their 
work, weaving baskets, patching old 
clothes, or husking corn. At an occa- 
sional window we saw a young woman 
at her loom, or an old grandmother 
counting her beads. The children, as 
numerous as the chickens, drummed 
on tin cans, or splashed in the water of 
the fountain as children will love to do 
for ever and a day. 

Poor little tots, they have no toys 
and not many games. I saw one baby 
sitting on the floor just inside the door, 
and in her arms she rocked a smooth 
round stone. Behind her were the old 
shadows of time-beaten walls, in front 
of her was the sunshine of to-day—a 
little ‘‘trailing cloud of glory” handed 
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Her 
dimpled arms already reached out for 
her responsibilities in the great plan. 
Slowly she turned her eyes, as children 
do when first they see beyond their 
mother’s face; slowly, too, she raised 


down from the heart of things. 


her eyes to mine. In them the mystic 
look she brought with her, and the 
wonder look she found here, fluttered 
over them like young birds in their first 
flight; and in their stead there crept 
protective fear, as she tightened her 
baby arms around the smooth round 
stone. I moved quickly away, and in 
my ears there was the rustle of angel 
wings. 

On another walk we came upon a 
group of children who had dug a cave 
in the side of the road, a little above 
the ground. They had decorated it 
with flowers, sticking the stems deep 
into the soft earth. Into this they had 
lifted a little girl, with a touselled curly 
head, and there she sat quietly enough, 
with the roses in her hair, playing with 
the lilies in her lap. The older girls 
knelt before the altar in attitudes of 
prayer, while two earnest, dark-eyed 
boys leaned against the bank and looked 
on. It was the prettiest shrine I had 
seen in the Azores. 

For the hundredth time Lady Bobs 
said: ‘‘I wonder that all these children 
don’t die. Look at them! See those 
babies with one garment on, and that 
tied under their arms, while they sit on 
those cold stone floors. It is shock- 
ing. I wonder that any of them live.”’ 

Dr. Morgan answered: ‘‘Many of 
them don’t. All the delicate ones die. 
It is the survival of the fittest. See 
how strong those are who do survive. 
Look out there in the fields, where the 
bright spots of color show that the 
women are working.”’ 

And I joined in: ‘‘We could n’t do 
that.”’ 

Lady Bobs turned upon me indig- 
nantly: ‘‘ My dear, I hope not.”’ 















Walking home we passed always be- 
tween hedges of blossoming hydran- 
geas, and there in the soft light of the 
evening the peasant still worked his 
patchwork farm. The friendly houses 
leaned close together, and from some- 
where we were sure to hear the twing- 
twang of the island guitar and the 
sweet tenor voice of some brown-faced 
boy. 

The spell of their contentment was 
settling down upon me, and I was be- 
ginning to forget the skirmishes of the 
enemy. But on the third day, as Lady 
Bobs and I were walking across a 
meadow, we were startled to see eight 
or nine of the officers running in our 
direction. When they caught up with 
us they threw themelves on to the grass 
in various positions of acute agony. 
Tom fought imaginary bullets, threw 
his arms over his head and died hard. 
This astonishing pantomime quite un- 
nerved us forthe moment. Lady Bobs 
recovered first and demanded what was 
the matter. 

Whereupon every man sat up and 
said: ‘‘ The DeGrey-Streeters have 
came !’’ and again they swooned away. 

Of course I went into hysterics on 
the spot. Lady Bobs gave a strange 
little smile and said: ‘‘This is a day 
sooner than I had calculated.”’ 

We stood about her awe-bound, but 
not appreciative of her clairvoyant 
faculties. 

After several detours we reached the 
hotel and marched into the dining- 
room. I thought that I had prepared 
myself for anything, but Mrs. DeGrey- 
Streeter isa woman of resources. The 
smiling affability with which she 
greeted us, and which was sustained by 
Victoria, Alexandra, and Maude dur- 
ing the evening, was a coup d’ état be- 
fore which I stood bareheaded. 

Tom’s face became a perfect study, 
and Dr. Morgan’s was a blank. Lady 
Bobs was as serene as she had been 
under all the other phases. And I— 
my dear, I thanked heaven for every 
actor who had given me the wrong cue. 
For nothing short of those experiences 
could have carried me through the 
evening. 

So generally irresistible did Mrs. De- 
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Grey make herself that she bewitched 
a large, fat, pulpy gentleman, who sat 
on the opposite side of the table. He 
was a German and wore a Highlander’s 
cap. The point tipped roguishly over 
one eye, and the two little black-ribbon 
streamers were caught in the folds of 
the back of his neck. He spoke nine 
different languages and understood 
none. He entangled the whole -con- 
versation by saying to Mrs. DeGrey, 
without an apparent suggestion from 
anywhere: ‘‘Ugh! Did you bring 
your cooka-machine mit you? I ’ave 
one, but I leaved it at ’ome.’’ 

It was here that I let the maid go by 
with the one concoction I might have 
eaten. Silence followed, and the gen- 
tleman opposite me, with a chinchilla 
pompadour, had trouble with his fish. 

Again the German, who made daguer- 
reotypes by the way, cocked his eye at 
Mrs. DeGrey and said: ‘*’ Ave you mit 


you a rocka-chair? No? No?”’ and 
he smiled insinuatingly. ‘‘I ’ave. I 
always bring mine mit me.’’ Then he 


threw back his head and laughed his 
Highlander’s cap into the gravy. The 
mental picture of Mrs. DeGrey sharing 
the German’s chair and being rocked 
in it by him was more than anybody 
could expect me to stand, and I was 
assisted from the room by Tom and 
Dr. Morgan. 

There was a look in Tom’s face that 
reminded me of when we were children 
—and there was always a whipping at 
the end of it. He asked me if I was 
‘‘game’’ for a long donkey ride. Of 
course I said yes, but I wanted to know 
why. All I got out of him was, ‘‘Oh, 
never mind.”’ 

The DeGrey-Streeters joined us in 
our evening walk, and the adroitness 
with which Tom led up to the ride and 
the ease with which Mrs. DeGrey bit 
was delightful. Every officer seemed 
inspired with the memories of that one 
ride. They would love to take it again, 
but there were only six donkeys to be 
had; so they said. They would go at 
once and look up the guides. The 
possibility of failing to find them made 
Mrs. DeGrey all the more keen. 

Just how the men ever rounded up 
those particular donkeys will never be 
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told. Early next morning Lady Bobs, 
the four DeGreys, and I were each 
most ceremoniously handed over to 
our alloted donkey. As we were leav- 
ing Tom whispered to me: ‘‘You and 
Lady Bobs are all right, but keep away 
from the rest.”’ 

It was n’t until we had reached a 
jagged mountain trail that the donkeys 
began to assert their individuality and 
I began to understand Tom. 

Mrs. DeGrey’s donkey, on better 
acquaintance, proved that he had come 
by acircus soul. He jumped through 
imaginary paper hoops and played that 
he was dead. At every cross trai] the 
twins were trotted away with amid 
shrieks and yells. Victoria's donkey 
had an eye for scenery and an acrobatic 
skin. His chief pleasure was standing 


still, and when it was suggested to him 
that he could only get there by moving 
on, he answered by throwing his hide 
in the direction indicated, somewhat 
discommoding Victoria thereby. 

The ascending shrieks and joited 
groans increased as the donkeys’ souls 


expanded. 

To all anarchists animated by the 
liberty-capped idea of levelling the 
aristocracy, I recommend an honest 
donkey ride over a forgotten mountain 
trail. 

My personal inconveniences were the 
cows. Now, I never have liked mixing 
with cows, and I cannot say that I 
have changed my point of view since 
my closer acquaintance on that day. 
Lady Bobs did not admit it, but I 
caught her waves of sympathy. The 
twins added to the confusion of these 
meetings by turning their donkeys’ 
heads and making for home. Where- 
upon the guides left us among the 
cows and raced after the twins. 

As we neared the top of the moun- 
tain, Mrs. DeGrey took deep breaths 
of ozone, and dilated upon the view. 
As for me, it struck me as a very good 
place to teach children geography. I 
never could see the use of climbing a 
mountain in order to look down upon 
the place you have just left. 

Suddenly my guide leapt into the 
air. He hurled Portuguese at a dis- 
tance of five hundred feet, threw up 
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his arms, and ran wild. I saw no pro- 
vocation for this, except sudden mad- 
ness. In that moment I thought more 
charitably of cows than ever before. 
But when I turned in my saddle and 
saw at our appointed resting-place 
another assortment of cows and one 
substantial black bull, I understood. 
All things are relative in this life, and, 
compared with the black bull, the cows 
assumed the proportions of white but- 
terflies, easily dispersed by a breath of 
wind. 

One may be ‘“‘game”’ for a long don- 
key ride and stili not care to be eaten 
up by a black bull on the crater of an 
extinct volcano, The nearer we got 
the more the guide hurled his native 
tongue. It was a volcano of words, 
but they fell light as soft ashes upon 
the one substantial black bull. By 
good fortune his majesty was standing 
some distance above the trail.- I won- 
der what would have happened if he 
had been standing in the trail. As it 
was, I rode in among the cows without 
noticing them. Other things were 
printing themselves upon my memory. 

Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter was praying. 
Victoria was crying. The twins, hav- 
ing dropped precipitately from their 
donkeys, were bolting ‘distractedly 
down the ravine. Lady Bobs’s calm- 
ness must have been paralysis. . Here 
we were, human beings with the stamp 
of immortality upon our souls, passing 
in serf-like terror before this king of 
the fields. English, American, and 
Azorian laid down his tithe of pride 
and vain-glory before this throne. 

I still can see the boy-guide slinking 
in the rear and looking sidewise from 
under the brim of his hat, I can feel 
Mrs. DeGrey praying, I can hear Vic- 
toria crying, and I can see Lady Bobs 
trying to make herself look small and 
staring straight ahead of her, with 
never a suggestion of the British Em- 
pire and the Lands beyond the Sea. 
Guide Pere, on the safe side of the 
trail, still stormed his incantations, 
with love for the donkeys, curses for 
the cows, and thunder spell for the 
bull. And I, leading this cavalcade of 
prowess and bravery, gave one thin, 
sick, unfinished, conciliatory smile as I 
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passed under the throne; then clutched 
my saddle and begged the donkey to 
keep moving, for the love of God. 

I need not explain that we did not 
stop to rest. The twins were more 
difficult to recover than their donkeys, 
but at last they were pulled from behind 
a huge rock and put into line again. 
However this episode may have struck 
us, it appealed to the donkeys of the 
circus soul and the acrobatic skin as in- 
tensely humorous. Their methods of 
expression differed widely. Victoria’s 
donkey dropped behind and had long 
fits of silent laughter. With his poetic 
appreciation of the scenery there was 
a well-bred consideration for us, and 
he took his laughs alone. 

Mrs. DeGrey’s donkey let his circus 
soul loose. Wherever there was the 
suggestion of space he trotted around 
the ring. He hunted out ruts to jump 
over. He chose ledges for his dance. 
He tried sitting down and sliding over 
the trail. This was so encouraging 
that it became imperative that he 
should stand on his head and play 
leap-frog with Mrs. DeGrey. The 
success of this last feat was complete, 
for that lady in sheer exhaustion slid 
off his ears and landed in a ditch; and 
I am here to say that she did not pray. 

There was no use trying, she could 
not be persuaded to mount again. 
Victoria, somewhat fatigued with the 
view, joined her mother, and together 
they walked all the way back to the 
hotel and into their rooms, and did not 
appear again. 

It was cruel of Tom and I scolded 
him soundly. All the men wore solemn 
faces while I lectured, and then burst 
into peals of laughter. Whenever I 
spoke of the donkeys they took refuge 
with the bull and held that they were 
not responsible. 

How much of this Lady Bobs under- 
stood I never found out, but she de- 
cided that she had letters to get off by 
the next steamer, and there was a 
carriage driving back in the morning, 
and we had better take it. And we 
did. 

As we drove back to Ponta Delgada 
it was with something like regret that 
I left the drowsy, home-like valley, 
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with its contented people, its happy 
children, and its baby girl with her 
smooth round stone. 

I was half asleep as we rode up the 
drive-way, and we were quite at the 
foot of the chapel steps before I looked 
up. And there stood Brother George! 

Don’t ask me what I said, because I 
don’t know. 

And now I''m sitting here staring at 
the ceiling and realizing that when I 
plot against Lady Bobs I’m not two 
and a half candle power. 

Thoughtfully, 
KATE. 


P. S.—In case Frank cares to know, 
everybody goes to Fournas to see the 
water that boils, the mud that seethes, 
and the beds of rock that have been at 
white heat ever since that mountain 
blew its head off, some four or five 
hundred years ago. 
K. 


LETTER X 


WITH THE TIDE 
PoNTA DELGADA. 


NorA, DEAR: 

Here we are all together once more, 
Lady Bobs, Brother George, the De- 
Grey-Streeters, the two men-of-war, 
and myself. How this little island 
holds us all and does n’t turn turtle, 
I’m sureI don’t know. But one thing 
is absolutely sure, and that is, it cannot 
last long. All we needed here was 
Brother George, and we got him. 

The two days that the DeGrey- 
Streeters remained in Fournas helped 
the situation immensely. And do you 
know, Nora, I have an idea that Lady 
Bobs had a great deal more to do with 
that donkey ride than will ever appear 
in print. Of one thing I ’m positive, 
she left Fournas with the full know- 
ledge of her brother’s arrival here. 
And I have a very serious suspicion 
that she agreed to go to Fournas, 
counting upon the general exodus 
there to draw Mrs. DeGrey into the 
net. One'thing is still clouded to me: 
I do not quite see why I was brought 
here and the DeGreys were left there. 
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However it was, I am grateful. It 
gave me a chance to recoup. 

Lady Bobs from the first moment 
was calm and natural. Her brother, 
although amiability itself, sat for long 
hours thoughtfully puffing little clouds 
of smoke out to the palm trees. My 
jinesse not being called upon, I let it 
lie quietly that it might grow mellow. 

Brother George still takes Lady 
Bobs’s devotion for him as much for 
granted as he does the kitchen stove; 
still, he is gentler and more considerate 
of her, and dragoons her less. He has 
grown older; and over his temples, 
where the Boers have left a scar, there 
is a sprinkling of white hairs. The 
British look, that used to irritate us, 
has faded into toleration; and in his 
eyes you catch an expression that 
many of our own men have now—the 
shadow of the battle. 

The DeGrey-Streeters arrived in a 
whirl, and I got out by the back door. 

At the outskirts of the town there is 
a little road leading straight to the sea. 
The rocks there are rough and jagged 
and the sea is deep. I climbed from 
one to the other and sat down at last 
with my back to the city and the De- 
Grey-Streeters, and watched the bot- 
tie-green sea curl and foam and splash 
against the purple rocks below me. 

The masculine mind may be said to 
work inductively and the feminine mind 
deductively. When a man makes up 
his mind a conclusion is reached and 
the matter is settled. When a woman 
makes up her mind she begins to hunt 
for the reasons why. That was what 
I was doing as I sat on the rocks and 
looked at the sea. A year ago I had 
made up my mind, and within myself 
I was still searching for the reasons 
why. Outwardly, Brother George and 
I had both yielded to the general 
drowse of this land, where there is 
no emphasis, where all is suggestion. 
Still I knew, for all the lazy puffs at 
the palm trees, that the moment would 
come when the pause would be long 
enough to drift us back a year, and the 
severed cords of our lives would show 
their scars. 

He was waiting and I was waiting. 
A shrouded hand had brought our 
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paths together again, and we stood face 
to face at the crossways. We both felt 
the grasp of that hand, and neither of 
us could foretell its next move. I was 
waiting and he was waiting. 

All this, my friend, is part of the 
under things, part of the sub-current 
of our lives that is voiceless. 

How long I sat on the rocks I don’t 
know. My reverie was thrown into 
disorder by some one calling my name. 
I turned and saw Brother George 
climbing up the rocks. Under any 
ordinary conditions that moment would 
have been critical for me, but his ap- 
pearance was not ordinary. He was 
dripping wet. His hair was plastered 
down in every direction, except the 
usual one; his loose silk shirt hung 
limply about him; and his knickér- 
bockers were rolled a little above his 
bare knees. Naturally I was startled 
and asked him what on earth he had 
been doing with the sea. 

Oh, Nora, how I do hate to be 
caught when I have done a foolish 
thing. There I had been sitting on 
the rocks for hours, with my back to 
the land, and the tide had been rising 
with each moment; and all my step- 
ping-stones were covered under yards 
of water, and I was absolutely cut off 
from the land. Brother George had 
discovered my danger,—how, I never 
asked him,—and he had swum out to 
help me back. 

It was impossible to wade, for the 
sea is miles deep where a shore ought 
to be, and a boat would be unmanage- 
able among the labyrinth of rocks. I 
suppose I could have sat there until the 
tide ran out, if I had wanted to play 
tag with pneumonia; | decided that 
I’d rather swim back. I say J de- 


.cided, but really 7 did n’t decide any- 


thing; Brother George gave orders and 
I obeyed. 

I took off my hat and coat and collar 
and belt; put my watch and other per- 
ishables in my coat pockets, rolled up 
my sleeves and stood at attention. 
Brother George turned his back and 
told me to take off my shoes and any- 
thing else I could. I did it. 

He is a magnificent swimmer, and I 
am not afraid, but it was agreed that I 
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should put my hand on his shoulder 
the moment I felt the strain. The 
swim out around the rocks was a long 
one, and the tide broke and splashed 
unevenly. - 

As long as I live I shall never forget 
the ice chill of that water when I first 
plunged into it. There was a space of 
time, that seemed endless, when every- 
thing within me was at the bursting 
point; when all the noises of the world 
whirled inside my ears, and my open 
eyes felt the blackness pressed upon 
them. Gradually I was able to take a 
blessed deep breath, and the noises 
slipped out of my ears, and I saw the 
light catch Brother George’s arm, as he 
arched it out of the water and back. 
When I grew warmer the pleasure of 
the swim came to me, and I looked at 
my serious companion and laughed. 

It was curious how the sea had called 
to each of us, and drawn us from dis- 
tant points together again. It was 
curious how we were held there, we 
two people of all the world, side by 
side, alone, in the arms of the sea. 


He was swimming on the inside and I ° 


on the outside, as we skirted around 
the rocks; again and again the tide 
washed me to him. The controlling 
power of the sea took hold of me, and 
I felt the handcuffs of Fate lock around 
my resistance. 

It was up to the Sea! 

What the sea would—it would, and 
I let the responsibility fall from me. 
The presence of physical danger only 
added to my recklessness. 

The water eddied in broken curves 
over the smaller rocks and threw its 
white spray about the sides of the taller 
ones. We faced towards the town, 
working with the tide, winding in and 
out among the sharp-pointed rocks. 
The surging of the tide and the conflict- 
ing currents should have warned me to 
caution. But I was thinking how pleas- 
ant it was to swim with a man who 
did n’t splutter. He was steadily and 
evenly setting the stroke beside me; 
the water was a beautiful green, white 
clouds floated above us and occasionally 
changed the light, and we two were 
alone in the sea. : 

I felt a wave lift me up and wash me 
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back; a rock seemed to rise out of the 
sea and strike me; for a moment I lay 
still, then I was washed over to the 
edge and rolled down the side and 
droppéd into the surf, where my strokes 
went wild. I made a weak effort to 
swim to the surface, but my strength 
had deserted me. Somehow I came 
up, for a second I caught a glimpse of 
dazzling light, then down I went, 
down, down. Something swam under 
me and raised me to the light again, 
and I saw Brother George’s head come 
out of the water, and I felt his hand 
catch me under the arm. He swam 
me into calmer water. I never thought 
of panic. The sea had called to us and 
we were there. 

I turned over on my back to get my 
breath and Brother George swam about 
me. I was not hurt, though hitting 
the rock had stunned me for the mo- 
ment, and I had been powerless. Al- 
though my strength came back quickly, 
when I started to swim Brother George 
insisted that I should put my hand on 
his shoulder. 

The sea splashed, and the tide rolled 
in, and the opposing currents circled 
harmlessly about this strong man who 
cut his way cleanly through the water. 
My hand was on his shoulder and I 
could feel his firm muscles working. 
Once he turned and looked at me, and 
then he laughed. There was protec- 
tion in the look and possession in the 
laugh. 

Nora, dear, a woman’s wounded 
pride is one thing on dry land and 
quite another thing when she has a few 
miles of sea underneath her. Nodoubt 
it is a weakness, but no matter how 
twisted her heart-strings may have got, 
if a,;woman once puts her hand on the 
arm of a man that she has loved, and 
that arm is working for her, the twists 
untangle. I'll admit to this weakness 
—to you. I didn’t know and I didn’t 
care; my hand was on his shoulder, 
and we were alone in the sea together 
—and I loved him. 

He lifted me up over the last ledge 
of rocks, and we stood again on the 
road, and each of us avoided the other’s 
eyes, and looked back to the sea. 

A hospitable peasant woman offered 
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me the shelter that I was much in need 
of, and George put on his dry coat and 
boots and went after some dry things 
for me. I was particularly anxious 
that no one should know of this esca- 
pade. Lady Bobs would have to get 
my things, I thought, and no one else 
need know. Tom and the officers 
would guy me to death, and Mrs. 
DeGrey-Streeter would swear that I 
had done it on purpose, with melo- 
dramatic intent. 

George made a short cut to the 
hotel. So far, so good; then matters 
took another turn. Lady Bobs was 
out. George got into my room with- 
out being seen; when he came out 
there were Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter, Vic- 
toria, Alexandra, and Maude, all lined 
up inthe hallway. They observed him 
in petrified silence. If he looked as he 
did when I saw him, he had my ward- 
robe thrown over his shoulder, a pair 
of my boots in one hand, and a whiskey 
flask in the other, and the helpless look 
that a big man has when he carries a 
new baby. 

Perhaps you would like to know 
what I had to wear home. The boots 
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were well thought out, but the rest 
consisted of my blue crape dinner skirt, 
a white broadcloth coat, and his tweed 
cap. I tried very hard not to show any 
criticism of his selection, put we took 
side streets in the hotel direction. 
My costume did not strike the Azorians 
as unusual, but we turned a corner 
sharply and bumped into Tom and Dr. 
Morgan. 

Tom was disgraceful. I never heard 
any one go into such fits of laughter. 
I insisted upon being dignified and 
acting as if nothing had happened. I 
made one or two furtive dabs for my 
side combs that were at the bottom of 
the acean, and with a few queenly 
gestures passed on. Tom’s laughter 
followed me, and I heard him saying: 
**My, but is n’t she the dressy party!”’ 
Then, in an altered tone, he sighed: 
“‘Ah, it is a sad story—a very sad 
story; and she so young!”’ 

Do write me some of the foolish 
things you do, even if you have to 
invent them. 

My love to you and Frank, and tell 
the Kiddies that I purr whenever I 
think of them. KATE. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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The Editor’s Lament 
By JOHN A. MACY 


ALONE, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a pitchy sea, 

"Mid scuttled graft and sinking craft, 
But not a raft for me. 


No new trust looms for me to hit 
That has not been exposed ; 
No state corruption hides unwrit, 

No grafter undisclosed. 


Tom Lawson’s drum to kingdom come 
Has smashed the great oil-can. 

Russell lays bare the beef roast rare 
And carves the butcher man. 


The Baptist John is Tarbell’s right 
(Herself monopolist !), 

And every naughty town in sight 
To Steffens’ mill is grist. 


Now Collier’s Hapgood draws his pen; 
With style aflame and pure 

He cries the ill of dopes that kill. 
And advertise to cure. 


And I, a sore competitor, 
Am driven to the wall. 

I cannot find a sin to score— 
Our rivals have them all. 


I pray to-morrow’s sun may see 
A brand-new scandal burst, 
That for reform my pen may warm 
And stab the monster first,— 


That our subscriptions may ascend 
A million every day. 

I long my country’s wrongs to mend 
And make my paper pay. 

















Books of To-day and Books of To-morrow 


DEAR BELINDA, — 

There are several subjects about 
which I wish to write to you this 
month. Those which at the moment 
come uppermost in my mind include a 
treatise of some length with many 
‘‘damnatory clauses’’ against Custom 
Houses. But if I began on this subject 
I don’t know where I should end. 
People who travel at this time of the 
year are all subjected to the intolerable 
nuisance of exposing their clean linen 
to the public gaze of officialdom in one 
of its worst forms. Lately, however, 
and no doubt as the result of the extente 
cordiale, a very meek old lady has—at 
Calais, at any rate—taken the place of 
some of the sterner officers in the 
douane. This is quite an improvement 
where men are concerned. She chalks 
your bag at once, and smiles obligingly 
while doing so; but meanwhile, of 


course, some one to whom you have 
already taken a great dislike on the 


boat has secured the corner seat in the 
train which you are sure was allotted 
to yourself. There is need of a hand- 
book to enable one to quarrel in a for- 
eigntongue. A complete command of 
foreign expletives and adjectives is 
necessary before a quarrel is embarked 
upon. I wish I could write you a 
whole letter discussing the art of travel, 
which is but a microcosm of the art of 
life—‘it consists in knowing what to 
omit as much as what to include. I 
always attach much importance to the 
inclusion of such things as a teaspoon, 
a pocket corkscrew, spare porpoise 
bootlaces, and wax matches. As no 
hotel has yet been started where ink, 
blotting-paper, and pens form objects 
of the care of the proprietary, I always 
go armed with these, as well as a paper- 
knife, a stylographic pen, and a lead 
pencil; a railway map of Europe and 
the /ndicateur are always added. 

I might discuss fully with you the 
many disadvantages of taking a holiday 
in August. During August and Sep- 
tember there seem to be no solitudes 
left on the earth. Hotels and all other 
places are filled with swarms of chil- 


dren. Those who do not travel with a 
child in every pocket and one on each 
knee should choose some other time 
than August when to take a holiday. 
I love solitudes, and feel I could enter 
into one of Mr. Wells’s Utopian pic- 
tures, where people were bound to 
spend so many weeks in the year 
tramping in perfect silence over the 
wild places of the earth. But if this 
sort of holiday became popular, soon 
there would be no wild places and no 
solitudes left. August is certainly not 
a month for those who like comfort in 
travel or reasonable charges in hotels. 
The holiday season by the sea should 
be more evenly spread over the months, 
beginning with June and going on to 
September. 

From all that I can find out of what 
is going on in London, no books in 
particular are being published. The 
literature of the place where I am writ- 
ing this is very limited. There is a 
recent issue of the Pall Mall Magazine, 
containing an article by that well-known 
editor, Mr. Shorter, upon a list of books 
drawn up by the late Lord Acton, and 
which he appears to have thought the 
best books. I have read over a great 
many lists of best books, but I remain 
as yet unconvinced that any of the lists 
which have hitherto been printed fulfil 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended: Lord Acton’s list perhaps least 
of all. Lord Acton’s list reveals a 
great knowledge of books, but it re- 
veals none of human nature, and it 
might just as well not have been issued. 
All it does is to contribute a sidelight 
upon his own studies, and as a contri- 
bution to Lord Acton’s life it is quite 
interesting. First of all, these ‘‘hun- 
dred-book ”’ lists are one and all, as far 
as I know them, much too ‘‘tall’’ an 
order. Some might say that they were 
counsels of perfection, and they are put 
forth as such, but they are really coun- 
sels of perfect priggery. The man or 
woman who sat down to read through 
the books named in any list of a hun- 
dred masterpieces provided to meet a 
universal or general want, would rapidly 
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become an arch-prig. ‘The purveyor of 
masterpieces resembles the purveyor of 
patent medicines. He says, *‘ Here is 
my remedy, but I can’t stop to ask 
what the condition of your mind is, 
what you have previously read, what 
you have a taste for—such things have 
nothing to do with me; but just put 
these hundred masterpieces in your bag 
and take a long sea voyage.”’ 

A vast number of people are going 
about seeking for information, but they 
are not all seeking for the same quality 
of information, nor do they all want it 
in the same measure, or wish to have 
it presented in the same way. By far 
the larger number desire to be amused 
and to have the latest books only, and 
to them one can say, “‘ Here is an amus- 
ing novel,’’ or ‘‘Here is the best book 
of memoirs.”” Where only the limited 
field of the books of the month has to 
be viewed, and where amusement only 
is required, this is not difficult. But 
there are other people who are more 
soulful, or more studious, or more 
curious. And now comes the ques- 
tion, how far do these lists of “‘hun- 
dreds’’ satisfy such excellent inquiring 
folk with their Madonna-like heads and 
pensive looks? 

The right sort of library should con- 
tain books forevery mood. No one is 
born with an appreciation of master- 
pieces, and but few, after a lifelong 
study even, achieve a real appreciation 
of more than one or two great works. 
One cannot always be feeding upon 
such things—it is necessary to relax. 
There are spiritual moods and there 
are moods which are far from spiritual. 
All should be respected and most of 
them nourished. If any one should 
honor me by asking me ‘‘ What shall I 
read?’’ I must make rejoinder, ‘‘ What 
have you read?’’ or ‘‘ What do you wish 
to read? What is your mind receptive 
for at the present moment?’’ Remem- 
ber always that the happy person with 
books is he who has a subject and 
works all round it. It is far better to 
read three or four books in succession 
on the same subject than to read three 
or four books in succession upon differ- 
ent subjects. It is remarkable how 
amusing any topic becomes when once 
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you begin to thresh it out and to read 
everything that is worth reading upon 
it. So I must ask you what do you 
wish to read about before I can be of 
any use to you. You tell me that you 
are interested in all beautiful things, 
and that you wish to know as much as 
possible about them. To this I re- 
spond that you had better take some 
one class or division of art that appeals 
to you and study it first of all. Don't 
be too general all at once. Now, per- 
haps you are interested in beautiful 
furniture, and you wish to know what 
books to possess and to study upon 
that subject. So, I say, by all means 
take that branch of beautiful things 
and make a study of it. And now 
comes in the value of the best-hundred- 
books theory, for having discovered 
that you are interested in nice furniture 
and the history of it and its makers, I 
am prepared to tell you that there are 
at least fifty good books upon that sub- 
ject, and that now while your mind is. 
alert you can learn much, because you 
are doing what Dr. Johnson advised all 
readers to do—you are studying ‘‘what 
you most affect.’’ 

Now, in studying furniture and its 
history, or any other subject one can 
name or think of, it should always be 
remembered that books present a vast 
field full of very pleasant surprises, and 
the most extraordinary thing is that at 
the present time, with this great play- 
ground of books before us, there are 
comparatively few people in England 
who really. understand how to get at 
the information which they require or 
at the books which they desire to pos- 
sess. I am more and more astounded 
at the condition of most of the private 
libraries in England. A man of posi- 
tion will stock his garden, and much 
else on his estate, but he will only 
rarely think of adding to his library. 
The books which were collected by his 
ancestor in the eighteenth century, or 
ear.ier, perhaps, serve his purpose to 
cover his wall-space, but as to answer- 
ing any question of the present day 
they are absolutely useless. In every 
country house there should be a book- 
room fully equipped with all sorts of 
books of fiction, history, art, reference. 
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But where is the man who has such a 
collection and who knows his way 
through it? 

I am an ordinary reader of books 
myself, and for such these book lists 
are intended; but I find as I look over 
Lord Acton’s list, or Lord Avebury’s 
list, that there are only one or two out 
of either list that I would admit into 
my own hundred. Mr. Shorter has 
put forward a list which is by far the 
most human, and I feel more kindly 
disposed towards it than I do towards 
any other which I have seen. 

Each year produces its best books, or 
each decade if one prefers, and to my 
mind it is more important for the mon- 
itor to name the best each month, or 
- each year, or each decade, than it is to 
attempt to cover the whole period of 
literature and make a selection there- 
from. But, as to my own list, which 
is not a list which I wish to thrust 
upon any one else, either piecemeal or 
whole, I want many more than one 
“hundred books, and it would take me a 
long time to catalogue the books which 

I think are best. There is Cobbett’s 
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‘Rural Rides’’ (I mention these books: 
at random, just as they occur to me), 
a most charming account of Surrey, 
Hampshire, and the Southern Counties. 
The philosophical works of Balzac are 
amazingly interesting in what they re- 
veal of the author’s knowledge of the 
human heart. Then I want all John 
Morley’s) Works, particularly those 
Essays upon French subjects. I want 
Lord Lindsay’s ‘‘Lives of the’ Lind- 
says,’’ being the lives of members of a 
family which has been and continues to 
be the most cultivated in England. I 
want. Buckle’s ‘‘Miscellanies’’ and 
Southey’s ‘‘Commonplace Book” — 
both these I want whenever I wish to 
have any fresh promptings or clues to 
further reading. But there are many 
others which I love. Little, old dumpy 
books, and shabby little fellows which 
have often rejoiced my heart. What I 
do zot want are all books demanding 
sham admiration of any kind, and I 
want no one’s biography if it is in more 
than one volume. Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 
Lonpon, September, 1905. 
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The Complexity of the Commonplace 

THE Simple Life is really far more 
complex than it looks, before one’s 
suspicions are fairly aroused. For, be- 
sides mastering all the new propaganda 
being constantly set before us, there 
proves to be, alas! at the same time 
much to unlearn as to our former 
reprehensible modes of living. 

Just to think, for example, of our 
ever eating pie for breakfast! It gives 
us a weird, creepy thrill just to revert 
in fancy to those days. Not that we 
indulged regularly, of course,— but 
upon occasion, and then quite natur- 
ally and innocently. It certainly was 
not then the fearful joy it would be 
to-day. 

And yet our forbears observed the 
custom as the perfectly legitimate order 
of things; no household was ever with- 
out pie,—dozens of it, morning, noon, 
and night and any time between whiles! 


Indeed, it has been said that it was 
that identical pie for breakfast that 
“caused the hatefulness that was the 
very backbone of Puritanism’’! Alas, 
and are we becoming less hateful, or 
simply lacking in vertabrz? 

Moreover, we are assured, in these 
latter days, that we are eating entirely 
too much meat; that even our modest 
twentieth-century allowance is prejudi- 
cial to our best mental, physical, and, 
especially, moral development. 

Our burdens are surely becoming 
greater than we can bear. 

We open an ancient ‘‘ Compleat 
Cookery ”’ of the eighteenth century, 
and read with bitter covetousness of 
those twenty-course dinners, when 
forty dishes to a single course was not 
an excessive number; fowls by the 
dozen went into the simplest lamb or 
veal pie, and those olden cooks—‘*‘to 
show you the largeness of their souls’’ 














—prepared you oxen whole and sheep 
roasted in their wool. Here is an old re- 
cipe for two ordinary courses: ‘‘ Ist.— 
Cock Salmon, with Buttered Lobsters. 
Dish of Scotch Collops. Chine of 
Veal. Venison Pasty. Grand Sallad. 
Roasted Pig, Larded. Stewed Carps. 
Roasted Geese. Roasted Ducklings. 
Patty Royale. Dish of Chickens, 
boiled with Bacon, etc. 2d Course— 
Dish of Partridges and Quails. Dish 
of Lobsters and Prawns. Dish of Jel- 


lies. Fruit. Marinated Fish. Tarts 
of Sorts,’’ * etc. 
Ye gods! I fancy we should have 


skipped the dessert! 

To be sure, we have read in sundry 
old novels and biographies of that 
period, of certain great lords or barons 
whose excessive eating resulted in fatal 
seizures; but these are merely sporadic 
cases, —the unfittest who did not sur- 
vive; irascible, unreasonable old brag- 
garts they were,—and then they would 
have died in time, anyway. 

No, we see no reason to believe that 
the eighteenth-century digestion did 
not rise unfailingly to the occasion. 
Then why, oh why, is thé digestive 
apparatus of the twentieth century no 
better than it should be? 

Breakfast has become a mere formal- 
ity,—a trifle of a few flakes of pre- 
digested cereal, an orange, a few 
innocuous prunes or walnuts, an egg 
or buckwheat cake constituting the 
limit of extravagance. Luncheon and 
dinner are rapidly diminishing, and we 
tremble to think what another decade 
may bring forth. 

On every hand we are hearing 
preachments upon the renunciation of 
meat! And when we reflect how very 
short a time ago we were wont to con- 
sume a lovely, juicy tenderloin of the 
deadly stuff, done to the exact, psy- 
chological turn,—our reason wavers; 
the Complexity of the Simple Life 
obsesses us,—atrabiliar moods assail 
us; almost we are persuaded to revert 
to the dark ages of pie for breakfast, 
and roast pork and veal all the rest of 
the day! 

What is to be the outcome of the 
new dispensation? For surely a man 


* From “‘ My Cookery Books,” in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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hates to harbor, by any system of 
ratiocination, the thought of attaining 
mental and spiritual apotheosis at the 
expense of the alimentary canal! 
LAURA SIMMONS. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady as a Statistic- 
ian 


To your August issue Mr. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady contributes an‘ article 
on ‘‘Magazine Circulation and Adver- 
tising.”’ 

Mr. Brady has fallen into confusion 
in the multitude of ciphers. He says 
of the thirty-nine magazines under con- 
sideration: ‘‘The advertising price in 
all the magazines of a single page of 
the standard size—say of Harper's 
Magazine —would be twelve 
thousand dollars, so that for two thou- 
sandths of a cent for each reader’’ 
(600,000,000 readers, reading 120,000,- 
000 copies of magazines during a year), 

‘a full-page advertisement could be 
put into the hands of . 

For ‘‘twelve thousand dollars’’ read 
‘fone hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars.”” For ‘“‘two thousandths of a 
cent” read ‘‘two hundredths of a’cent.”’ 
Put into figures: 

$12,000 should read $120,000 
.00002_ * rE .0002 

Assuming that each magazine is read 
by five people, a good way of stating 
the cost is: 

20 cents per thousand readers, 
or, 5000 readers for every dollar of cost. 

Statisticians are, however, not agreed 
on the reading factor. The Census 
Office says that every family (and 
**family ’’ includes all the occupants of 
a hotel, boarding-house, school, or in- 
stitution, or a group composed of 
laborers at work on a farm, plantation, 
railroad, or road, of miners, of lumber- 
men in camp, of the crew of a boat or 
vessel, of soldiers and sailors at a mili- 
tary post or station or on a naval ves- 
sel, etc.) contains on the average 4.7 
persons, babies included. The same 
authority also furnishes data from which 
the following may be reckoned: 

Number of persons 10 years of age and over ta 

family, 3.6. 


Number of persons 15 years of age and over to 
family, 3.1. 
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It would doubtless interest your 
readers to see an exhibit of the costs of 
a full-page advertisement in the thirty- 
nine magazines considered by Mr. 
Brady, based on a dollar a page per 
thousand —the basis of the above- 
named computation—and these Census 














factors. Here is such an exhibit: 
g 
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Circulation per year. & 3 By gs 2 Ol 4s oF 
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Magazines sold : 120,000,000 | $120,000 
5 Readers = 600,000,000 es $.0002 5,000 | 20 
3.6 ae = 432,000,000 | ~ .0002777 | 3,600 | 27 
a. = 372,000,000 | - 0003226 | 3,100 | 32} 
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Mr. Brady’s estimate that one dollar 
a page per thousand is a fair average is 
exceedingly accurate. It was tested 
by my own experience during the year 
1900, when I audited the bills for ad- 
vertising of a well-known product (rep- 
resented in your August number’s 
advertising section) in twenty-one mag- 
azines, averaging a little over half a 
page each. The exact money paid, 
whether direct or through an agency, 
was at the rate of $1.007 per page per 
thousand. 

LEWIS SAXBY, 


Commercial and Advertising Statistician, 
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ew in the United 
ernheimer, Ph.D. 


Bernheimer—The Russian 
States. By Chas. S. 
Winston. $2.00. 

A study of the social conditions of this class 

of immigrants, chiefly as seen in New York, 

Philadelphia, and Chicago, including also a 

description of their rural settlements. Their 

economic and industrial condition, religious 
activity, educational influences, social life, 
health, and sanitation, etc., are treated in 
papers contributed by many persons beside 
the editor, who has arranged the entire matter 
and supplemented it with his own conclusions, 

a bibliography of the literature of the subject, 

and maps of the Jewish quarters in the three 

cities specially considered. 


Garrison—The Roosevelt Doctrine. By E. E. 

Garrison. Grier Cooke. $1.00. 
A sort of primer, or birthday book, consisting 
of classified extracts from messages, addresses, 
etc., of later date than Mr. Roosevelt’s acces- 
sion to the Presidency—with the exception, 
perhaps, of a paper on the Presidency itself, 
which was probably written when he was 
Vice-President. Mr. Garrison was one of the 
Rough Riders. 





Nevinson—Books and Personalities. By H. W. 
Nevinson, Lane. $1.50. 

This collection of short studies in literature 
includes only subjects familiar to every one 
with any taste for the matter. They contain 
nothing abstruse, nothing incomprehensible by 
those that pursue letters only for enjoyment. 

very name used is the subject of general 
interest and as a rule of general affection. 
The author is attracted by writers whose per- 
sonalities have been brought to light in varied 
fortunes, and has dealt with them from the 
point of view of those to whom literature is 


not a business. Mr. Nevinson has a charming 
and lucid style that cannot but give interest 
to his restrained thoughts. 


Newman—Musical Studies. 

man. Lane. $1.50. 
This collection of serious essays on Berlioz, 
Faust in Music, Programme Music, Herbert 
Spencer and the Origin of Music, Maeterlinck 
and Music, and Richard Strauss and the 
Music of the Future, is based upon matter that 
has appeared in the Fortnightly Review, the 
Atlantic Monthly, and other periodicals. The 
book cannot be called popular in any sense, 
though it should prove most interesting to the 
student of music. Mr. Newman takes his 
work with vast seriousness and digs very 
deep. The subjects warrant such treatment, 
but as a result the reader must look for matter 
rather than manner. 


Okakura—tThe Japanese Spirit. By Okakura- 
Yoshisaburo. Dutton. $1 net. 

A series of lectures delivered at the University 
of London by a brother of Mr. Okakura- 
Kakuzo, author of ‘‘Ideals of the East”’ and 
‘The Awakening of Japan.” They are illum- 
inating and instructive, but lack the litera 
quality of the two books by the author's 
brother—to whom, by the way, the present 
work is dedicated. r. George Meredith sup- 
plies an interesting preface. 


Sandys—Harvard Lectures on the Revival of 

arning. By John Edwin Sandys. 

Macmillan. $1.50. 

Friends of the Greek and Latin classics and 
the Humanities in general cannot but admire 
the tone of these six lectures on the Revival 
of Learning in Italy in relation to the recovery 
of the Latin classics, the one lecture on the 
Study of Greek, and the concluding sketch of 
the transmission of the New Learning through 
the Continent. The Latin subjects are Pe- 


By Ernest New- 























trarch and Boccaccio, the Age of Discoveries, 
the Theory and Practice of Education, the 
Italian Academies, the Home of Humanism, 
and the History of Ciceronianism. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Lang—John Knox and the Reformation. By 
Andrew Lang. Longmans. $3.50 net. 
Cowan—John Knox. The Hero of the Scot- 
tish Reformation. By Henry Cowan, 
D.D. Putnam. $1.35. 
Applying ‘‘the frontier theory,” so fruitful in 
the study of American history, to the produc- 
tion of ks, we see easily how both their 
spirit and form are modified by external con- 
siderations, that is, the audiences, or circles 
of readers for whom prepared. Here are two 
books portraying the same man. The fron- 
tispiece to both is Beza’s posthumous por- 
trait of the low-capped and long-bearded 
Scottish reformer. r. Lang writes as a man 
of letters, without much respect for popular 
traditions or what the elders consider ortho- 
doxy. He goes not only to the sources, but 
back of tradition, even to the intensely human 
John Knox. Without regard to Thomas Car- 
lyle, who introduced a style of thinking about 
the Reformer which may be called platonic- 
ally Puritan, Mr. Lang, instead of gliding 
swiftly over all in the reformer that is dis- 
tasteful, joins the company of the outspoken 
ones who show the realities. Even Knox’s 
untrustworthiness as a historian and his ten- 
dencies to anarchy in overawing justice in the 
course of trial are clearly pictured. Never- 
theless Lang’s treatment shows Knox a great 
man, with errors arising not in his heart but 
in his head, and springing from the belief that 
he was always right. Dwelling in the atmos- 
phere of the Old Testament, he endeavored 
to force his own theory, of what the discipline 
of the Primitive Apostolic Church had been, 
upon a modern nation. Knox was a genuine 
partisan with a taste for personal scandal, yet 
his was a rich area de even to winsome- 
ness at some points. e€ was no uncomely 
wooer. He despised women in politics, but 
he had many friends of the sex. Lang makes 
Knox not less great, but more human. This 
comely book has the common English feature 
of an index absent with plethora of advertise- 
ments in evidence. 


Professor Cowan’s book, richly illustrated - 


with picture, footnotes, and reference, with 
bibliography and index, while less —- 
than Lang’s, is perhaps the better book for 
the student. hile frankly making Knox 
not only a hero, but the hero, and having due 
regard to his sober audience, who do not 
want too much gilt rubbed off their idol, he is 
yet both judicial and learned. He has made 
great research and his honesty is manifest on 
every page. With a quick penetration into 
the particular subject or episode in hand, a 
strong grasp of the situation, and with clear 
and rapid movement of style, he makes a 
good story as well as a trustworthy one. 


Guiney—Hurrell Froude, Memoranda and 
Comments. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Methuen. $2.00. 


The little group of earnest students at Oxford 
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known as the founders of the Tractarian move- 
ment were interesting personalities and no 
one of them all was more so than Hurrell 
Froude. A victim to consumption at thirty- 
three, Hurrell’s living touch was brief, but his 
thoughts rippled out in many circles like stones 
thrown into placid pools. The Church was 
his absorbing interest; to quicken a vitality 
in her, his sole desire. He was a pupil of 
Keble’s, and his closest friend was John Henry 
Newman. Froude himself was accused of 
wishing to bring back popery to England. 
This, it is certain from his own utterances and 
the testimony of his friends, was not what he 
meant. He was, perhaps, the first English- 
man to attempt to do justice to the Church of 
Rome and to use friendly language about it 
without a desire to affiliate with it. 

The trend of his opinions on Church matters 
being his life, it is ve gears | to find his 
mind singularly boyish, vigorously youthful. 
Forced to leave England for his health, he 
wrote many letters to his intimates working 
on at Oxford. After his death his papers 
were published (1836), and a storm of criticism 
was evoked. To his friends Hurrell Froude 
was so dear that all, and especially Newman, 
felt that he needed only to be known to be 
loved, and that his casual utterances, instinct 
as they were with sincerity, were sufficient to 
introduce him to the world. It was a false the- 
ory. Without his personality the very form of 
his words seemed trivial and even shocking. In 
England it was hard to accept his almost boy- 
ish railing at the Reformers. His scorn of the 
maxim, ‘The Bible and the Bible only is the 
religion of Protestants,” jarred Protestant 
England. It is always a serious thing to pub- 
lish a private journal and letters, and in this 
case it seemed as though an injustice to the 
dead had been done. 

This present volume is not a reprint of 
“The Remains of the Reverend Richard 
Hurrell Froude, M.A.” Miss Guiney has, 
however, used many letters from that vol- 
ume, and has combined with her brief biog- 
raphy the publication of many sketches of 
Froude by his friends and contemporaries. As 
a whole the book lacks literary unity, but it 
is initiative and gives an intimate glimpse 
into a circle of singularly real and fervent 
men, Valuable it is as being illustrative of 
a phase of the nineteenth century. 


FICTION 


Alden—Jimmy Brown Trying to Find Europe. 
By W. L. Alden. arpers. 60 cents. 

Though Jimmy Brown may be no more of an 
unmixed blessing to some of the readers of his 
recollections than he was to his much-vexed 
relatives, he has returned again to those who 
are his friends. This time, after paying*a 
short but exciting visit to his married sister, 
ae in company with his Irish boy friend, 

ike, sets out to find his parents at the 
“‘Grand Hotel, Europe.” 


Barbara—aAt the Sign of the Fox. By Barbara. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

This simple story of homely things is told in a 

manner that gives full play to the reader’s 


He succeeds. 
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imagination. The plot deals with the trials 
and happy conclusion of the sufferings of the 
famil oP a broken-down financier who retire 
toa San in ‘‘the River Kingdom,” to patch 
their upset fortunes as best they may. 


Colton—The Belted Seas. By Arthur Colton. 
Henry Holt. $1.50. 


“‘The Belted Seas’’ is another book of sea 
stories whose merriment is lavish, but whereas 
Mr. Robertson simply tells a good story and 
lets it go at that, Mr. Colton is a cunning 
craftsman who aims at mingling more than 
one element in the cup. His work is never 
commonplace, but never before has he been 
so light hearted, so effervescent of spirit as 
here. The book records the adventures of 
Capt. Thomas Buckingham and some of his 
friends, as personally ‘set forth by the former. 
Capt. Buckingham knows a story when he 
sees it, even though it happens to himself, and 
he has also an eye for character and a feeling 
for philosophy, not to mention a sneaking 
recognition of poetry. Mix these qualities 
together and set their owner adrift in equa- 
torial seas and lands; then get him to talk 
about it picturesquely, but with restraint, 
afterwards. The resulting volume stands a 
fair chance to be labelled ‘‘delightful.”’ 


O’Connor—The “Vanishing Swede.” By Mary 

Hamilton O’Connor. . Grier Cooke. $1.25. 
One might suspect that the title of Miss 
O’Connor’s book had been suggested by that 
of “The Fugitive Blacksmith’’; but no two 
stories could be much less alike. For one 
thing, Mr. Stewart is a humorist; and the 
humor of ‘“‘The ‘Vanishing Swede’” is of the 
primitive sort that — only from youth 
and health: it is not humor, indeed, so much 
as animal spirits. The leading characters, 
with one exception, are young people, who 
take life lightly and enjoy it as they go along: 
which is a very different thing from taking 
things easily and lazily. On the contrary, 
they are a very strenuous party of adven- 
turers in the pine forests of Oregon, and no 
one will grudge them their luck in rediscover- 
ing the ‘‘ Vanishing Swede”’ silver mine; nor 
the happy ending of the mild little romance 
of the lady ‘‘homesteader”’ and the gentleman 
*‘jumper.”’ 


Robertson—Down to the Sea. 
Robertson. Harper. $1.50. 
When books about the sea are not dyed deep 
in its tragedy and its beauty, like those of Mr. 
Norman Duncan, they are like to be some- 
what boisterously gay, as are those of Jacobs 
or Morgan Robertson. Of the fourteen tales 
in the latter’s ‘‘Down to the Sea,” seven are 
pure comedy, and these color the volume so 
completely that the reader quite overlooks 
the fact that Mr. Robertson can be serious as 
well. His best ‘‘find” is Finnegan, a sailor- 
man whose subconscious self, as exhibited 
when he is drunk, is a person of quite infinite 
resource and sagacity, a great contrast to his 
conscious self, and a continual marvel to his 
superiors in the navy, who come to believe 
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that ‘‘the index of an inscrutable Providence” 
is visible in the deeds of the subliminal Finne- 
gan. Finnegan is worth meeting. Worth 
while, too, are a couple of tales of naval war- 
fare which sound as if Mr. Robertson had been 
in sea-fights and was writing of them as they 
really are, not as they appear to a story- 
teller’s imagination. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Bandelier—The j—- of Alvar Nunez Cabera 
de Vaca and his Companions from Florida 
to the Pacific, 1528-1536. Translated by 
F. Bandelier. Bamer. $1.00 net. 


The story of the first white man who crossed 
the Continent, modestly and quaintly told by 
himself, hitherto inaccessible to the general 
reader of ourday. After many vicissitudes of 
shipwreck, battle with the Indians, captivity, 
and extraordinary escapes from death by star- 
vation and other perils for nearly eight years, 
he finally vented the Spanish settlements in 
Mexico. Early in his wanderings he lost all 
his clothing by the sinking of a barge, and 
travelled in a state of absolute nudity the rest 
of the way. It is a curious illustration of the 
force of long habit that he found the return to 
civilized apparel and modes of life uncomfort- 
able at first. ‘‘For many days,” he says, ‘‘I 
could bear no clothing, nor could we sleep ex- 
cept on the bare floor.”” The narrative is 
confirmed and illustrated by the addition of 
contemporary letters and documents. The 
book is the first of a new series entitled ‘‘The 
Trail Makers,’’ which promises to be a valu- 
able contribution to early American history. 


Dawson—The Saint Lawrence: Its Basin and 
Its Border-Lands. By Samuel E. Daw- 
son. Stokes. $1.60 net. 


This handsome volume is not only an accurate 
and comprehensive account of the geography 
of the river and the region through which it 
flows, but also a careful and scholarly history 
of their discovery, exploration, and occupa- 
tion, with copious illustrations from drawings, 
photographs, and maps. The whole forms a 
volume of about 450 pages, with an exhaust- 
ive bibliography of the authorities consulted 
(173 entries) and an index of nine pages. The 
author is well known by his former books on 
the voyages of the Cabots and his excellent 
study of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess.” 


Minor—The Southern Liter: Messenger, 
1834-1864. By heainan B. Minor. 
Neale. $2.00. 

A history of a magazine which for so many 

yeore held the chief place in the periodical 

iterature of the South and an honorable one 
in that of the country, written by the gentle- 
man who was its editor and proprietor from 

1843 to 1847, and who now, at the good old 

age of eighty-six, is perhaps the only survivor 

of those who were personally connected with 
its fortunes. It will have a special interest 
for cultivated people in the South, and in- 
cidentally for all students of American literary 
history. 




















Thwaites— Western Travels, 1748-1846. 
Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D. 
Vol. XVIII. Clark. $5.00 net. 

Every volume of this important series of anno- 


tated reprints of rare books of travel in the 
far West during the early settlement of the 
region emphasizes the high value and interest 
of the work. The great mass of historical 
matter which the series includes—tliterature 
not at present accessible to the general stu- 
dent and reader in its original form, having 
been long out of print, and much of it not to be 
found even in the largest libraries—is here 
presented in comparatively inexpensive re- 
prints, which are not only accurate reproduc- 
tions of the books as first issued, but vastly 
enriched by scholarly introductions and notes 
without which much of the matter would be 
comparatively unintelligible to the present 
generation. It must not be supposed that 
these old records of travel and exploration are 
dry reading for any but ‘‘dry-as-dust”’ book- 
worms and delvers in the dull details of for- 
gotten history. Much of the material is as 
entertaining as it is quaint, and will be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the ordinary reader no less 
than the specialist. The present volume 
contains ‘“‘The Personal Narrative of James 
O. Pattie of Kentucky,” who made journe 

during six years between St. Louis and the 
Pacific Ocean, and thence back again through 
Mexico to Santa Cruz (edited Timothy 
Flint in 1833). He and his father had sundry 
conflicts with the Indians, were made captives 
and the father died in captivity. Their ad- 
ventures are graphically narrated, with de- 
scriptions of the country and the people. The 
notes give 2 deal of illustrative information. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Calkins and Holden—Modern Advertising. By 
Ernest Calkins and Ralph Holden. Ap- 
pleton. $1.50 net. 

This treatise on the oldest and most modern of 
all the arts is overloaded with a special plea 
for the general advertising agent,—the mid- 
dleman between the periodical and the adver- 
tiser. Yet the authors have their subject 
practically and thoroughly in hand, and supply 
an illustrated poate y that will be of value 
particularly to the business man who is plan- 
ning a campaign of publicity. 


Collins—Author and Printer. By F. Howard 
Collins. Frowde. $1.25 net. 
This ‘‘ guide for authors, editors, printers, cor- 
rectors of the press, compositors, and typists,” 
is a painstaking and successful ‘“‘attempt to 
codify the best typographical practices of the 
present day.” It contains 20,000 -separate 
entries and is convenient in size and arrange- 
ment. The author declares that he has not 
tried ‘‘to rationalize the English language, 
but merely . . . to represent the language 
as it is now used by the people most capable 
of writing it.” 
Hancock and og Complete Kano 
} ak ws y H. Irving Hancock and 
tsukuma Higashi. Putnam. $4.50. 
This, the last volume in a series dealing with 
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physical training, presents a comprehensive 
descriptive: interpretation of the Japanese 
system of body defence. The successive steps 
in the development from the simplest of com- 
bat tricks to the most deadly artifices are 
shown with unusual clearness in the detailed . 
text and more than five hundred illustrations. 
The Kano, or official Japanese system, has 
been divided into three sections, the first con- 
taining sixty elementary tricks, the second 
being devoted to scientific tricks, and the 
third leading to strategies by which the op- 
ponent may be maimed or killed. : 
Kellogg—American Insects. By Vernon L. 
ellogg. Henry Holt. $5.00 net. 
This book suecessfully combines the essential 
facts of systematic entomology with informa- 
tion regarding the biologic and economic ela- 
tionships of insects. It will aid much in 
establishing a popular interest in insects com- 
arable to that which has been aroused fcr 
irds and flowers. The so-called ‘nature 
study’’ of our schools too often falls short of 
establishing any lasting or specialized interest 
in nature; but such books as Kellogg’s 
“‘Insects”’ will do much toward increasing the 
number of grown-ups who find health in the 
study of out-of-doors. We have in this single 
volume a whole library of insect lore, brought 
into convenient compass, abundantly illus- 
trated and clearly printed. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Doyle—The Haunted Temple, and Other Poems. 
By Edward Doyle. Kniékerbocker Press. 
$1.00. 

The pom giving title to this volume is gloom- 
ily allegorical in character; the ‘‘Temple”’ of 
the poet’s vision being ‘‘Haunted” by the 
spirits of those whom “man’s inhumanity to 
man’”’ has crushed. We find much more to 
our liking, however, the series of sonnets in 
which the author, who is blind, describes his 
blindness. 


Dunbar—Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow. B 
Paul Laurerice Dunbar. Dodd, Mead. 
$r.00 net. 


There is always a welcome for a new volume 
of verse by Paul Laurence Dunbar, whom we 
may reckon as an artist in his own special 
field, of folk-lore and folk-life, and from 
whom we may expect a high average of lyric 
performance. His present volume is in no- 
wise disap inting: as in its predecessors, we 
find in ‘ anicn of Sunshine and Shadow” a 
rich sympathy with the homely, characteris- 
tic themes treated and a happy deftness in the 
management of rhyme and rhythm. We 
would not say categorically that Mr. Dunbar’s 
muse is at her best in such dialect efforts as 
“Curiosity,” ‘‘Opportunity,’”’ ‘‘Scamp,” and 
the like,—running narratives portraying the 
pranks and plottings of a rollicking picka- 
ninny world; but it is to these and similar 
selections that the reader will naturally turn 
from force of association; Mr. Dunbar havin 

first won his audience through his skilf 

treatment of such themes. Nevertheless, 
aside from such themes there are, in this little 
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volume, many winsome notes ranging be- 
tween grave and gay. 


Kirk—The Norse Nightingale. Being the 
Lyrics of a ‘‘Lumberjack.” By William 


F. Kirk. Maynard. 75 cents. 


Novelty and freshness, and no little ingenuity 
as a parodist, salute us in this volume of dia- 
lect verse hailing from the haunts of the 
‘‘lumberjack,” or, more locally, northern Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, where dwell so many 
neo-Americans of Scandinavian birth. The 
‘Norsk Nightingale” of this original little 
book of verse is himself a ‘‘lumberjack,” 
happy-go-lucky and blithely ingenuous. His 
‘‘Lyrics” concern themselves wjth the daily 
labor, the wood-craft lore, the holidaying, 
and the love-making of this tuneful ‘‘ Norsk,” 
transplanted to a new-world north, where 
he has so entirely made himself at home. 
Equally amusing and clever are his ‘‘ Poetical 
Translations’”’ and his ‘‘ Historical Tales’’; in 
which we hear now of Horatius Keeping the 
bridge, in company with ‘‘Maester Laertus 
Larson” and ‘‘old Herminius Hermanson’’; 
now of the angel’s visit on ‘‘Abon Swen 
Anson”’; and, again, we greet an old acquaint- 
ance in Scandinavian domino, 


Mifflin—The Fleeing a and Other Verse. 
By Lloyd Mifflin. aynard. $1.00. 


In ‘“‘The Fleeing Nymph” Mr. Mifflin has, as 
he explains in a note, ‘‘emphasized the human 
attributes’’ of Pan, the shepherd deity, rather 
than his grotesqueness. te this effort we 
sympathize, being heartily tired of the crude 
jocosity that characterizes the conceptions 
offered in certain modern sculptures. But 
has not Mr. Mifflin erred on the. other side, 
perhaps; ss a Pan overmuch con- 
cerned with the ethical aspect of his own ex- 
istence, and too desirous of vindicating his 
— to a race of misjudging moderns? 
n recasting the old myth our author makes 
Pan, the pursuer of the nymph Syrinx, the 
pursuer of a Beauty immortal rather than that 
of the earth. Mr. Mifflin has a happy com- 
mand of the blank verse form; and yet, 
because in his previous work he has shown 
himself to be so admirable a sonneteer, we give 
ourself the privilege of proclaiming our prefer- 
ence for his Muse when she wears the ‘‘co- 
thurne étroit’”’ of the fourteen-line stanza, of 
which a most attractive example is given in 
the closing sonnet of the present volume. 


Milnes—For To-Day. Poems. By Frances 


Margaret Milnes. Barry. $1.00. 


As the title of this book implies, the poems 
here gathered celebrate various themes of cur- 
rent. political, social, or sociological interest. 
Many of these poems are addressed to, or sug- 
= by incidents in the career of, the late 

enry George; and, whatever the theme, 
earnestness of purpose, love of humanity, and 
an optimistic outlook therefor, are the chief 
characteristics of the author of ‘‘ For To-Day.”’ 
As verse the book must be classed as didactic. 
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Abbott—The Christian Ministry. By Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50 


net. 

With superb literary momentum and spiritual 
insight, Dr. Abbott, ignoring the pessimistic 
quney why men do zot go to church, makes 
much of the positive fact that they do. He 
seeks to enlighten all who have a practical 
interest in the subject as to the best way to 
make and keep men worshippers. His mo- 
tive is far above that of merely drawing them 
as auditors. He reveals the secret of the 
reservoir as well as of the wick, and would 
have all his brethren in the pulpit wise both 
as to replenishing and trimmings. If the 
church is to-day, as many of the most earnest 
think, too feminized, here is a plea for what 
is more manly and human, and therefore 
divine. The fundamental postulate in the 
message of this prophet is not God and man, 
but God im man. Christianity, with truth 
older than time, is to him a new theology and.a 
new life. Of the fundamental faiths, the func- 
tion, the authority, the individual method, the 
social message, the priestly function and the 
queiiasinae of the preacher, with lessons 

rawn from Jesus, the great model, Dr. Ab- 
bott writes with vision, power, tact, and rare 
literary felicity. Christlikeness in the preacher 
and his auditor is the burden of his message. 


Adler—The Religion of Duty. By Felix Adler. 
McClure. $1.20 net. 

The true prophet of. the churchless religion 
utters his voice in this book—of a size for the 
pocket. No creed, no liturgy, no visible 
charm or attractiveness from material sur- 
roundings is sought or desired by this preacher. 
Nevertheless he furnishes food for the soul. 
The Greek Stoic, the Japanese Samurai, the 
Hebrew who has cut loose from rabbis and 
tradition, the Christian who walks with his 
Master only, ignoring the halo and the em- 
broidiery added to the seamless robe, as well 
as the tiara, crook, and edifices of dogma or 
of discipline, can all stand with this prophet 
and feed on the truth he utters. Dr. Adler 
is not a destroyer, but rather a fulfiller of the 
eternal message as given through ancient 
voices. Here is a typical sentence: ‘To 
speak of Jesus as the author of ethical teach- 
ings which have become commonplace, is to 
miss the revolutionary meaning with which 
those sayings are charged.” Of ‘‘the ethical 
attitude” towards others, towards pleasure, 
towards suffering, of the consolations of the 
religion of duty, and of the standards of con- 
duct based on it, and of the essential differ- 
ence between ethical societies and the churches 
Dr. Adler speaks in clear voice and gives satis- 
factory answers in clear and concise language, 
that pulsates with the fire of a soul in earnest. 
Unless we mistake, such a book in this age of 
challenged ideals, when ‘‘Christianity’’ is as- 
cocina with systemSof government, law, and 
society, which are waxing old and passing 
away, while systems traditionally pagan are 
winning mankind’s sympathy and even ad- 
miration, is both whdieseni and necessary ,— 
certainly to the lover of the best didactic 
literature. 
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